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| Carpenter’: ‘ ‘Geographical Readers 


(FRANK G. CARPENTER) 


1,428,388 COPIES 


Sold up to January 1, 1909 
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. @ This shows conclusively 

That these Readers possess uncommon merit. 

That most teachers regard them as indispensable. 
That they should form a part of every school course. 


@ You can not afford to do without these books. 
@ They provide an exceedingly interesting, and therefore an exceedingly effective, way of teach- . 
ing geography. 


@ They appeal to the child, and teach him what he can learn in no other way except by actual 
travel. 


gl ae 


q They are a blessing to the teacher, saving her time and labor, making her work doubly effec- 
tive, and being very low in price. 


@ You may buy them 
By regular purchase. 
. With library funds. 


With private funds raised by entertainments. 
@ You should get them. 
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North America 3 , : $0.60 Asia ‘ . ‘ - $0.60 
South America : ; : .60 Africa. ; 7 3 .60 
Europe , . > ; ge FO Australia, Our Colonies, and 


Other Islands of the Sea .60 





If you are interested in making the study of geography attractive, we shall be glad to 
send you an illustrated pamphlet, ‘‘With Mr. Roosevelt on his African Trip,” which de- 
scribes fully and clearly the couatry through which his party will journey, the location of the 
chief places, the character and customs of the natives, and the varieties of animals encountered. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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A RACE STRIKE. 
The firemen’s strike on the Georgia 
railroad, which has for days com- 


_ pletely paralyzed traffic on that road 
- and its branches so that every wheel 


has been stopped, is distinctly and 
undisguisedly a strike. The im- 
mediate cause was the discharge of 
ten inefficient white brakemen and 
the filling of their places with negro 
firemen, but the demand of the- fire- 
men’s union is for the complete elimi- 
nation of negro firemen from passen- 
ger trains. This demand bas been 
enforced by white mobs at various 
points along the road, who have 
dragged negro firemen from their 
trains, robbed them, and beaten thein 
within an inch of their lives. ‘The 
railroad officials have refused to dis- 
charge their negro firemen, many of 
whom have seen years of faithful 
service, and the governor of the 
state has refused to call out soldiers 
to protect the trains. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S 
INTEREST. 

Interstate commerce is not affected 
by the strike, as the lines of the 
Georgia railroad are wholly within 
the state. But the United States 
government is interested, , because 
the strike has held up the mails. The 
government is bound to see that the 
mails are not interfered with, and 
more than once during a. railroad 
strike the strikers have seen to it 
that the mail trains were not im- 
peded. But in this case, no such 
measures were taken.: Unless the 
situation changes through the exer- 
tions of the United States com- 
missioner of labor, or in some other 
way, it will be the clear duty of the 
government to intervene and pro- 
tect the mail trains through the em- 
ployment of deputy marshals, or, if 
necessary, of United States troops. 


THE TARIFF DEBATE. 


The tariff debate in the Senate 
drones along, and some of the partici- 
pants act as if they had all summer 
before them. Another striking in- 
stance of the laxity of party ties 
upon this question, to which refer- 
ence has been made in this column, 
was afforded in the vote on lumber. 
The Democratic party is on record 
as enthusiastically in favor of free 
lumber, and its last national conven- 
tion, at Denver, declared unequivo- 
eally for it. Yet no less than seven- 
teen Democratic senators voted 
against free lumber; and when Sena- 
tor Bailey, who was one of the 
seventeen, was challenged for in- 
consistency, he boldly declared that 
he would not surrender his con- 
science and judgment to any politi- 
eal convention. That sounds well, 
but it materially diminishes the 
value of campaign promises and pro- 
grams. 


PREVIOUS TARIFF BILLS. 


It is interesting, in connection with 
the current debate, to recur to the 
history of previous tariff bills. The 
Wilson-Gorman bill was reported to 
the House December 20, 1893, passed 
the House February 2, 1894, passed 
the Senate with amendments July 3, 
went into conference two days later, 
and was finally passed August 13. 
The Dingley bill was reported to the 
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House March 19, 1£97, pissed the 
House March 31, and the Senate July 


- J, went into conference July 8, and 


was finally passed July 24. This is 
not a cheering prospect, for the 
present. House was nearly thirty 
days upon the Payne bill, as ecom- 
pared with the nine days in the 
House on the Dingley bill; and there 
is a strong probability that the pres- 
ent Senate will consume considerably 
more time than the Senate spent in 
1897 upon the Dingley bill. 

A HALT TO SKY-SCRAPERS. 

The United States supreme court 
has rendered a decision which makes 
it clear that if any community is af- 
fronted by the mania for sky- 
serapers, it has the remedy in ifs 
own hands. Several yeurs ago, the 
Massachusetts legislature enacted a 
law, fixing certain limits to the busi- 
ness and the residential sections of 
Boston, and providing that buildings 
must not be more than 125 feet high 
in the business section or more than 
eighty feet high in the residential 
section. People whose plans were 
interfered with by these restrictions 
took their grievances into the courts, 
contending that the law was un- 
reasonable, unelastic, and unconsti- 
tutional. The lower courts decided 
against this contention, and now the 
highest tribunal in the country has 
taken the same position and affirms 
that the legislation in question is not 
unconstitutional, but a proper exer- 
cise of the police power of the state. 


THE ILLINOIS DEADLOCK 
BROKEN. 

After nearly five months of futile 
balloting, the Illinois legislature has 
elected Congressman Lorimer United 
States Senator in place of Senator 
Hopkins. The struggle has been a 
long and bitter one, and the outcome 
of it will be regarded with varied 
emotions. Mr. Lorimer is a practi- 
eal politician of large experience, and 
he has been for a dozen years or 
more a member of the House. His 
election was brought about by the 
aid of fifty-three Democrats who 
ranged themselves with the fifty-five 
Republicans who gave him their sup- 
port. This election has a _ political 
importance aside from the personal 
interests involved, for the legislature 
by its vote over-rode the direct Re- 
publican primary which had desig- 
nated Mr. Hopkins as his own suc- 
cessor. 

THE SULTAN’S PROMISES. 

The new Sultan of Turkey 
promises well. In his first speech 
from the throne he has publicly de- 
plored the massacres at Adana and 
elsewhere in Asiatic Turkey and has 
declared that, by the blessing of God, 
such outbreaks shall not-occur again 
anywhere in the Turkish empire. He 
has declared also that punishment 
shal] be meted out to those who are 
responsible for these outbreaks, and 
that relief shall be afforded to the 
sufferers by them; and he has given 
his sanction to the formation of an 
international relief committee, the 
chief official in charge of the distri- 
bution to be the Rey. Mr. Peet, who 
represents the American board at 
Constantinople. No one seriously 
questions the Sultan’s sincerity in 
these acts and promises. The only 
doubt is whether he and those be- 
hind him can sustain themselves 
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against the reactionary forces in the 
empire. So far, the outlook for their 
success is bright, in spite of some 
ominous mutterings at remote points. 
a so oe 2 
TOMMY’S MANNERS. 

They were at dinner, and the dain- 
ties were on the table. 

“Will you take tart or pudding?’ 
asked papa of Tommy. 

“Tart,” said Tommy promptly. 

His father sighed as he recalled 
the many lessons on manners he had 
given the boy. 

“Tart, what?’ he queried, kindly. 

But Tommy’s eyes were glued on 
the pastry. 

“Tart, what?’ was asked, sharply, 
this time. 

“Tart first!” answered Tommy, tri- 
umphantly. 

SETTLED. 

Two men in a restaurant were dis- 
puting as to what a pineapple really 
was. One insisted that it was a fruit, 
and the other insisted it was a vege- 
table. The men finally decided to- 
necept the decision of the waiter, 
who was called. 

“Waiter,” said one of them, “is a 
pineapple a fruit or is it a vege- 
table?’ 

“It’s neither, gentlemen; a _ pine- 
apple is:@ hextra!’’—Harper’s 
Weekly. 

THE DIFFERENCE. 

“Who teaches you at 
Nora?” 

“Miss Brown.” 

“And who teaches you at Sunday 
school?” 

“Miss Brown—with a hat on!”— 
The Throne. 
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Specia 
Trains 


Leave Chicago 10:30 
P. M., Saturday, July 
3rd. Three regular 
daily trains leave Chi- 
cago 10:00 A. M., 5:00 
P. M. and 10:45 P. M. 


Special low rate, $30.00 
round trip from Chicago. 
Return limit, Oct. 31, ’o9. 
Correspondingly low rates from 
all points over the Chfcago, 
Union Pacific & North West- 
ern Line to Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo and return. 
Write for personally conducted itiner- 
aries and full information. 
J.E. BRITTAIN, Gen. Adt. C. &AN.W.Ry. 
300 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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JUST PUBLISHED Of Interest: to Superintendents 
THE APPLETON ARITHMETICS and High School Instructors 
A NEW SEMES OF ARITHMETICS FRENCH DRAMATIC READER. By Miss L. A 





J. W. A. YOUNG, Assistant Professor of the Pedagogy Ashelman, of University of Chicago. 280 pages. 





of Mathematics, Chicago University, and Price, 75 cents. 

L. L. JACKSON, former Head of Department of Mathe- OUTLINE STUDIES IN SHAKESPEAREAN 
matics, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. DRAMA, By Mary E. Ferris-Gettemy, Galesburg 
The purpose of this Series is to furnish the emery Fon gern Cloth. Illustrated. 361 
teacher a text-book which contains only safe and MILTON’S MINOR POEMS. By Mary Dever- 
tried methods. These books recognize only such eaux, Austin (Chicago) High School. Sketches, 
phases of the modern teaching of Arithmetic as have Suggestions to Téachers, otes to Students. 181 

{ become standard — those’ pages. Price, 35 cents. 
which the tests of the last OUTLINES OF ANCIENT, MEDIAEVAL AND 
SANE decade have shown worthy MODERN MODERN HISTORY, By S. Laura Ensign, Johns 


Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 268 pages. 


to endure. They strike the Js Outlines, Notes, Maps, etc. Revised to date. Price, 
Golden Mean between Cultural Arithmetic and 75 cents. 
Formal Arithmetic. They employ modern Educa- STORY OF THE BRITONS. H. M: Skinner, 
tional principles and at the same time make the in- ee a ef oe way es for the 
t +4: d ousand years before English history begins, carry- 
struction conform to the avegage conditions aa ing it on to the passing of Arthur and the Saxon 
necessary practice of the schoolroom. Conquest. 141 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


TWO BOOK SERIES FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


pitined 00d Gite waste 35 By H.C. Peterson, Crane Manual Training High 
PRIMARY ARITERES ? School, Chicago. 213 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


HAND BOOK OF GERMAN CONSTRUCTION 








THREE BOOK SERIES AND COMPLETE VERB SCHEME. By Marie 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth.............. 35¢e Arnold, Chicago Latin School. Price, 60 cents. 
SECOND BOOK, Cloth......sceseseeeee 40c LADY a [owe mere wea Classic Series. 180 
} DOK, Cloth......teereeeeeee reece . : eye Pye Ay 
THIRD BOOK, Cloth....-..s50. 00 -eseeeee 40 DES Nema ORG eee ee 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY A, FLANAGAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 338 WABASH AVENUE - - - CHICAGO 



























School Superintendents 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 
MATES and BULLETIN 108. 
MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for Schoo] Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No, 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN, 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


143 Liberty Street, New York 








HERE was a lad in our town, and he was wondrous wise. 
He jumped into a pencil sale, but had a sad surprise. 
So when he found HE had been sold, he jumped right in again, 


And bought a set of Dixon’s, for there was no scratching then. 





The trouble with many people is that they are using a pencil that is not fitted to 
their work. Grit is an excellent thing to have, but it is sadly out of place in a lead 
pencil. DIXON’S PENCILS are totally unlike chickens, THEW DON’T 
SCRATCH. Send iéc in stamps for abundant samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE GULICK 
HYGIENE SERIES 


Book I. Good Health 

Book Il. Emergencies 

Book Ill. Town and City 

Book IV. The Body at Work 
Book V. Control of Body & Mind 


“Far and away the best work I 
have ever seen on this subject.” 


RICHARD C. CABOT, M.D., 


Director Public Schoo! Association, 
Boston. 


GINN and COMPANY Publishers 


29 Beacon Street, BOSTON 


























Our Times. 
Ideal paper for currentevents and supplementary reading. Now 


‘published at National Capital, in much improved form, at reduced 


price—a moving picture of the world’s progress. Besides news 
summary it has many general illustrated features of great value 
and interest, mak it beyond question the best thing ever offered 
for school use) Only 80 centsa year (40 weeks,) down tolcent a 
peer in school clubs. Send only 15 cents NOW for a trial 10 weeks 
and you will be de-lighted. No biue days for teacher or pupil where 
Our Times enters. Address Our Times, Washington, D. C. 


Laborers Worthy of Their Hire. 


The Bowery Mission Free Labor Bureau is prepared to supply any 
number of men, for any kind of labor, at a moment’s notice. Within 
the past twelve months their cashier has paid out $1,453 for railroad 
expenses on thousands of worthy, willing and able-bodied men, to 
all parts of the country. Address John C. Earl, Financial Secretary, 
92 Bible House, New York City. 


THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL 
1909 


Chicago, Ill., ° : - July 5 to July 23 
Cedar Rapids,la., . . June 14to July 3 
Marietta, Ohio, . . . June 2i to July 10 
St. Johnsville, New York, July 5 to July 23 
Cape May City, N. J., July 5 to July 31 
Knoxville, Tenn., - June 23.to July 31 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 24 to June 18 
Farmville, Va., . ° June 30 to July 27 





Charlottesville, Va., June 28 to July 31 
Oceana, Va., . ° June 30 to July 27 
Oklahoma City, Oklia., June 7 to June 25 


New Orleans, La., . June 21 to July 31 

La Fayette, La., . May 31 to July 31 

Natchitoches, La.,_ . ° May 31 to July 31 

Baton Rouge,La., . » May 31 to July 31 

Ruston, la., . =. -; May 31 to July 31 
Send for Prospectus 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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=—Content and Work= 


Whoever works in content works best. All users of 


The Underwood 


have good reason to be content with their type- 
writers. Visible writing and other perfected fea- 
tures save time, trouble, and worry. The work is 
done promptly and easily; there is no delay. 
Come to our salesrooms; it will take only a few 
minutes to show you many good points of the 


Underwood—see where you can perfect your ser- 
vice without increasing your cost. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, in. 


ANYWHERE 











The Two Best: Book Covers 
They’re Sweeping the Country 


a . 
ya a Requires no fitting, no 
= sticking, no adjusting. 


Made to fit individual 
books. Can put on 
from six to ten per 
minute. Name of book 

printed on side and 
ny / = back of each cover. 

The Neatfit Cover 


























A one-piece adjust- 
able cover. Broad glu- 
ing surfaces that hold. 
Very easy to adjust. 
No extra pieces to come 
loose. Accurately cut 
and perfectly folded. 
Made in five sizes to fit 
all books. 











The Neatfit Adjustable Cover 





It is just as essential to be up-to-date in book cov- 
ers as it is tochoose the best books. There is just 
as much difference between the Neatfit covers ‘and 
those used previous to their invention as there is 
between a horse-car and a modern electric. 


Let us have your order for the coming year. 
We guarantee our stock and fit. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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FROM JOHN LANCASTER SPALDING’S 


ESSAYS.—(II.) 
SELECTED BY J. F. WILLIS. 


Doing and suffering are the great teachers. 

Deep truth grows shallow in a shallow brain. 

Be many kinds of man, but be sincere and high. 

How poor are they who have only money to 
give! 

The best patriot is he who is most truly a man. 

Your whole business is to make yourself worthy. 

If not educated, strive at least to be educable. 

A good book is the best legacy a man can leave. 

The very virtues of servile natures are faults. 

Napoleon, the supreme man-killer, was a poor 
shot. 

A noble cause 
hearts. 

They who need minute directions are only chil- 
dren. 

What sorry men presidents and millionaires may 
be. 

To remain stationary is hardly better than death. 

The miracle of miracles is a knowing, loving 
soul, 

Distrust is the last wisdom a great heart learns. 

The saddest truth is better than the merriest 
lie. 

The loss of self-respect is the only true beggary. 

What we yearn for is the test of our civiliza- 
tion. 

Acquaintance with the best spoils everything 
else. 

When we cease to learn, we cease to be interest- 
ing. 

The greatest minds and hearts run greatest 
perils. 


shall find or make generous 


Abuse is vulgar, and vulgarity is largely 
ignorance. 

The common man is content with common 
achievements. 


Few men are at the same time thoughtful and 
active. 


Knowledge grows; wisdom remains the same 
in all ages. 

Teachers need well-made, rather than well-filled 
minds. 

They who know and love are able to do best ser- 
vice. 

They who have learned most have had most to 
unlearn. 

Love of company is the chief obstacle to im- 
provement. 

The greatest and noblest may be unpleasant 
companions. 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF DR. HENRY S. CURTIS, 
Secretary. 

The playground movement is under way. Its 
spread to new cities during the past year has been 
so rapid that the question of its becoming univer- 
sal in some form is one of the near future. The 
number of cities taking part, and even the amount 
of money expended, have ceased to be matters of 
the first importance. The essential questions to- 
day are: What ideals is the movement taking up 
as it progresses? Is its soul growth keeping pace 
with its body? 

The growth of the last few months has been 
many-sided. The cities generally are appropriat- 
ing considerably more money for maintenance this 
year than they did last. In many cities the season 
is being extended in the school playgrounds to in- 
clude a considerable part of the school year, as 
well as the vacation. There is a general tendency 
to lengthen the playground day so as to include 
the afternoon and evening session, and there has 
been a great increase of interest in the school as a 
social centre. These extensions, with the new 
playgrounds opened, will probably mean a doub- 
ling of the playground hours for the country at 
large, and, when the general increase of attend- 
ance at old playgrounds is considered, will mean 
easily a doubling of hours of attendance for the 
children. 

The tendency amongst wealthy men to con- 
tribute memorial playgrounds to home cities has 
increased until there are now a large number of 
such playgrounds. There is a great deal of sur- 
plus wealth in the country that is looking for some 
fitting way to memorialize itself, and it is scarcely 
possible to make any other contribution to the 
public welfare that will in the same way go down 
the centuries, increasing in value with the process 
of time. Perhaps the inheritance tax, if we get it, 
will help. 

Throughout the country probably the most sig- 
nificant single event has been the Massachusetts 
playground law. This is essentially a local option 
law. It has required every city of 10,000 or more 
inhabitants to vote as to whether or not it would 
maintain playgrounds. Thus far forty-two cities 
have voted, and forty have voted favorably, giving 
in the forty-two cities a vote of 154,000 for play- 
grounds, as opposed to a vote of 34,000 against, a 
ratio of nearly five to one. 

The state of New Jersey passed an enabling act 
in 1907, and the state of Ohio in 1908. A law has 
been passed by the state of Minnesota permitting 
cities of 50,000 inhabitants to issue bonds to the 
extent of $100,000 to acquire and improve sites for 
playgrounds. Playground laws are now pending 
before the legislatures of the states of Washington, 
Montana, and Indiana. This has so far become 
the latest style in legislation that we may expect 
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all the Northern states to take action in the very 
near future. 

As the city playground associations have proved 
the most effective means of propaganda in the 
cities, so it would seem that a state playground 
association should be the most effective means of 
propaganda in the state. As the city playground 
associations are growing all over the country into 
municipal departments or commissions, so it 
would seem as though these state associations 
should naturally grow into state playground de- 
partments or bureaus. The Massachusetts Civic 
League has served the purpose of a playground 
association for Massachusetts. 

Another very significant movement has been the 
tendency of the various municipalities to form 
playground commissions to look into the needs of 
the cities and to make plans for the future. Every 
city that has not done this ought to take such 
action as its next step. 

A third movement is to correlate all the work 
for children through a juvenile commission. Such 
a commission has been recently organized in 
Hartford. It consists of a representative from the 
board of education and: the park board, the super- 
intendent of schools, and the judge of the juvenile 
court. 

A very interesting experiment has been tried in 
Buffalo in the way of organizing tramping trips 
with the playground children. They were accom- 
panied by a wagon containing a tent. The Chi- 
cago Playground Association has been conducting 
such trips for the last two years, but there they are 
for the adults, instead of the children. 

Throughout the country during the year there 
has been a growing appreciation of play as the 
child’s world, and that, as a world, it is subject to 
the same laws as the world of adults in many ways. 

The most significant progress of the year seems 
to have been in connection with the increase of the 
schools which devote one or more afternoons each 
week to play. The number is said to have doubled 
during the past year. The children are excused 
from home work the next day. 

A playground having 4,000 children with a half- 
mile (a fair average for a well-built-up city) will 
not have an average attendance of much more than 
500, and during the most of the day the attendance 
will not be more than 200. This means that the 
children are still spending eight or ten times as 
much of their time outside the playground as they 
are in it. This will always be so. The play- 
ground does not take the place of outside play. 
The children need plenty of opportunities to do 
things for and by themselves. The playground is 
a specialized and institutionalized play opportu- 
nity, but no community ought to rest content with 
providing playgrounds merely. The children are 
going to continue to spend more hours of play on 
the streets in the aggregate than they do on the 
playground. They will spend more time in play- 
ing on vacant lots and in available buildings than 
they do in the playgrounds. The really significant 
thing which the playgrounds are doing is to give 
the children ideals which will be followed in their 
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outside play, as well as in their play in the play- 
grounds, and to give them new and worthier play 
interests, and games of real value. It seems to me 
that we should regard the providing of these out- 
side facilities under proper conditions as quite as 
much our proper sphere as providing the play- 
grounds themselves. I wish, consequently, to rec- 
ommend to the association the following policy :— 

We take as our proper province the promotion 
of the play spirit and play opportunities for all 
ages and both sexes. We believe that there are 
very many other play opportunities essential to 
the development of a child and community life be- 
sides those offered by the formal playground, and 
we regard the making available for play the door 
yards, vacant lots, streets, interior of the blocks, 
and the roofs of tenements, armories, and other 
suitable buildings as no less important than the 
playgrounds themselves. 

We regard the promotion of play festivals, pic- 
nics, tramps, summer camps, the school journey, 
play periods in connection with the school, and all 
sorts of activities that call the people to a recrea- 
tive life in the open air as legitimate objects of our 
endeavor. 

We believe, also, that we should aim to show the 
modern factory and business world ways in which 
the grinding drudgery of monotonous conditions 
can be relieved by recreational elements which may 
add a play interest to work. 

We believe that, in the main, this association 
should maintain a propaganda of ideals, not of 
playgrounds, but so far as the association as an 
association becomes an extension department, we 
believe the unit of our work should be not cities, 
but states. To this end we favor the establishing 
state playground associations wherever possible. 
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EDUCATION FOR SERVICE. 


BY WALTER A. ROBINSON, 
Boston Latin School. 


Probably this question is put up toa school 
teacher to answer because his work is mainly with 
men “in the making.” If the child is father to the 
man, and if the teacher’s duty has been well done, 
the product as it leaves his hand should be the edu- 
cated man, at least, in potentiality. 

The problems for the teacher to solve any day 
and every day, not only during the hours of the 
school sessions, but in preparation for the duties 
of these hours, are numerous, important, and very 
concrete. They even at times crowd out the con- 
sideration of the remote aim and end. Yet prob- 
ably there are but few teachers who have seriously 
taken up the profession as a life work who have 
not well-grounded ideas of what the finished 
product ought to be and of their individual duty to 
promote it. One way of stating it follows :— 

The ideal in all education is fitness for service, in 
large, broad ways; large, as concerned with inter- 
ests that are vital to the individual in establishing 
character, and broad as reaching out to benefit 
mankind. 
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It is true that very few measure up to this ideal. 
It may be because while strong in precept, they 
are not models as examples of their instruction. 
Yet these few are a mighty host, if measured by 
the results of their labors. 

I like to think of Thoreau as such an educated 
man. He almost disqualified himself for this Hall 
of Fame when, as he says, he made a perfect lead 
pencil and then refused to make another, or to dis- 
close the secret of making such pencils. But 
when he took up his simple life at Walden pond, 
lived in the woods and made friends of its wild 
life, and gave us the record of his observations 
upon them and his own human surroundings, we 
appreciate the value of his service. It was this 
that began the movement to draw men away from 
the artificial life of the city, to find amid more 
natural surroundings the health and happiness that 
made life joyous. 

In order that one may have habitually large and 
broad views of service, he must be a student. He 
must know much of the public and private life of 
nations and peoples in both ancient and modern 
times. He must know their science and art, and 
feel the hopes and aspirations they have cherished. 
[he schools everywhere provide the means for ac- 
quiring such an education, whether it is sought for 
living better or for a better life. The educated 
man here goes with the multitude, but must some- 
how acquire, with the wide knowledge, the power 
of discrimination. 

In man the affectional nature, the feelings, are 
well developed, and are much in evidence at an 
early age. But not so the will which acts from 
rationality. To choose, and then to abide by the 
choice made, is the “mark of the man.” 

The study of the classical languages, with close 
attention to forms, position of words, and mean- 
ings that inflection carries, has for centuries been 
valued because it demanded with each lesson an 
exercise of rational choice, without raising the 
question of moral obligation as a result of the 
choice. Consequences do indeed follow unwise 
choice here, but they are in terms of standing and 
approved scholarship, introduced and justified as 
a mild stimulus to the immature mind. As prog- 
ress is made in the study of these languages, the 
elements of a wise choice become more numerous 
and must be more carefully discriminated. 

A teacher understanding the possibilities of his 
subject along these lines is able by means of it to 
establish habits of mental action and thought that 
in the mature life of the man at once marshal the 
facts that enter into new problems presented for 
solution, and show on which side the weight of 
evidence rests. 

It would seem that the habit of deciding business 
questions, having regard to the facts that seem to 
enter into their solution, must have its influence in 
deciding that we owe much in service to our neigh- 
bor. When we learn habitually to render such 
service, as opportunity offers, and with discrimina- 
tion and much affection, some of those, at least, 
who have been benefited will see in us their ideal 
of an educated man. 
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EDUCATION IS MOTORIZATION.—(III.) 


BY Z. X. SNYDER, 
Greeley, Colorado. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION BASED 
UPON MOTORIZATION. 


Motorization results in two types of realization; 
individual and social. Motorization that ends in 
the individual falls short of its full fruitage; it 
should reach into the social life. 

All those phases of manual. work which have 
their origin in primitive life and by development 
have reached large wholes in the present social life 
are more important in school work than phases 
that have started and have not found a large place 
in the social whole; as woodwork, weaving, iron, 
glass, clay, agriculture, gardening, forestry, paint- 
ing, drawing, architecture among the first; and 
basketry, furs, among the latter. 

In teaching, arrange conditions and material (as, 
air, temperature, objects, pictures, literature, and 
subjects) and yourself so as to develop strong body 
movement or feeling for expression. Do not 
sterilize by too much detail and verbosity. 

Be careful to strengthen each term of the motor 
series from stimulus to action. 

Physical culture, all forms of art (as, sculpture, 
pottery, painting, literature, and music) make the 
body more rhythmical and responsive to the de- 
velopment of movement—of stress in doing. 

In stimulating the child’s body movements there 
must always be taken into consideration the child’s 
racial and individual interests. The medium and 
its form through which he realizes his movement 
must be congruous with his total interests and his 
social life. 

With children whose realizations are in play, it 
should always be remembered that it is not best to 
develop a strong feeling or movement, and let it 
die by absorption without realization in play. That 
is, a nervous explosion dying away in the tissue is 
not healthy or educative. It produces morbidity. 

In the education of the motor activities the 
movement must be from the centre outward to 
peripheral action; the peripheral action being 
based upon strong central movement, or stress. 

The application of the doctrine of motorization 
finds its highest service in correlation, or better 
concentration; as, drawing and art, mathematics, 
historyand literature,agriculture, forestry, garden- 
ing, physics and English, with manual training; 
drawing and art, physics, chemistry, geography, - 
history and literature, gardening and agriculture, 
and manual training and English with domestic 
science; spelling, reading, grammar, history and 
literature, geography with English; spelling, 
grammar, use of words, literature and dramatizing 
history with reading; art, history, literature, soci- 
ology, industry with languages. These groups all 
correlate in the life of the child as it transfigures 
itself into humanity, or the human activities. 

Broadly speaking, the large areas of the lives of 
children in their motorization may be defined as the 
play, the game, the manual training and the art 
stages; these conform somewhat to infantile, the 
child, the youth, and the adolescent periods. 
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DO IT NOW. 
BY MARTINA GARDNER. 


There are certain rather irksome duties which 
belong to the last month of school. Some princi- 
pals insist upon their performance. The teacher 
who is a “law unto herself” is apt to “put 
it off’ until the closing day. Result: Either 
the duties are done hurriedly at the expense 
of precious nerve energy, or the burden of 
a troubled conscience is carried through vacation, 
and the first week of school, crowded with left- 
over duties, proves, at least, unsatisfactory. By 
beginning early in June, one can insure a serene 
vacation and a calm, unhurried September. 

Whether you remain in the same school or go 
to another you should call in all library books and 
supplementary readers. Go over these carefully, 
erasing marks and making necessary repairs. Add 
fresh covers. Compare with inventory list, and 
be sure that none kave been overlooked. 

Examine all supplies of busy work. Place in 
clean boxes. Throw away soiled or broken speci- 
mens. Replace with new stock where necessary. 
It will never be more needed than during the first 
week of school. 

Put all books, pictures, supplies, etc., carefully 
away in cupboards. Take down perishable deco- 
rations. You will not return to find that a cher- 
ished picture has been consigned to the ash pile, 
nor that fading paper chains have remained to ac- 
cumulate dust and flies. Arrange for care of 
plants. 

Whether you are to do primary work in your 
present school or in another, procure supply of 
paper and pencils for the few who will invariably 
forget to bring them on the opening day. 

Hectograph or write a sufficient supply of these 
cards to be used for registration:— 
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Procure a fresh supply of gilt stars, paper dots, 
brownie stamps, or other device with which you 
are accustomed to decorate papers which repre- 
sent the child’s best effort. 

Examine piles of accumulated work. Select 
typical specimens of drawings, number and Eng- 
lish papers, and construction plans. Arrange in 
notebooks for future comparison and suggestion. 

If you have not the publishers’ cards to use for 
phonics and sight words, prepare as many as will 
be needed during the first week. 

Plan every lesson to be used during the first 
week of school. Prepare all necessary material. 
“But,” you say, “I am going to summer school. 
It will be so much easier to plan with all of the 
new ideas which I shall gain there.” It is safe to 
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assume that a large proportion of the work will be 
of greater value during the later weeks than dur- 
ing the first. It will be easy to add to your plans 
anything which will not wait. With new child- 
characters to estimate tried methods are valuable. 

One or two other duties will lighten your Sep- 
tember work if you are to remain in the same 
school: Should your room be any but the first, 
give each child who is to come to you in Septem- 
ber a list of all necessary books and supplies. 

If, as so frequently happens, you are in a town 
where books and material are obtained from one 
local store, decide what you will use, and give the 
dealer a list from which to order. This applies 
also to the school supplies—erasers, excuse 
blanks, report cards, pointers, crayon, and ink. 

Have you been annoyed by the lack of uni- 
formity in the paper which the children procure? 
Select a certain size and quality of tablet, ask the 
dealer to order a sufficient number, and recom- 
mend that these be used exclusively for certain 
work. It will be infinitely easier than to attempt 
to change after a heterogeneous supply has been 
purchased. 

There are certain courtesies which will be deeply 
appreciated by your successor. 

Leave a paper stating briefly the work which has 
been covered during the year. Give list of books 
read. 

Prepare list of pupils promoted and of those re- 
maining. Give age and birthday. Don’t promote 
a very doubtful child just because you are leaving, 
and it is the easiest thing to do. 

A set of the examination questions used during 
the year will prove very helpful. 

Leave a copy of your program in the desk. 
Write directions in regard to cloak rooms, inter- 
missions, dismissals, opening exercises, fire drills, 
etc. “It is the principal’s duty to give full instruc- 
tions?” Certainly. Many have a special faculty 
meeting on the afternoon which precedes the 
opening of school for that purpose. You will 
know whether such directions will be needed by 
your successor. If so, leave them. : 

Do not leave a note stating that James Smith is 
absolutely incorrigible. Let him start with a 
clean record. Leave the teacher unprejudiced. 
You may leave statements in regard to physical 
defects, as defective eyesight or hearing. 

Lastly, take an unhurried hour. Go over your 
year’s record. Note its strength and its weakness. 
Decide what use you will make of your failures; 
what weak points you will strengthen; what 
strong ones you will carry to even greater perfec- 
tion. Then lock all schoolroom worries into your 
desk. Tell the children good-by. Go out in the 
June sunshine to a real vacation that shall give 
elasticity to your muscles, poise to your nerves, 
intelligence to your brain, and cheer, strength, 
joy, and courage to your soul. 
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“The best way to teach 
read it inspiringly to them.” 
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A SONG FOR THE FLAG. 


BY DENIS A. MCCARTHY, 


Here is my love to you, flag of the free, and flag of the 
tried and true; 

Here is my love to your streaming stripes and your stars 
in a field of blue; 

Here is my love to your silken folds wherever they 
wave on high, 


For you are the flag of a land for which ’twere sweet 
for a man to die. 


Green though the banner my fathers bore in the days of 
their ancient wars, 

Men of my race full many have died for the banner of 
stripes and stars. 

Bearing the green my fathers battled and bled in the 
olden fray; 


But you, O beautiful flag of the free, are the flag of our 
hearts to-day. 


So with the myriad races of men who, leaving the past 
behind, 

Give to the land of their manhood’s choice allegiance of 
heart and mind, 

Laboring ever, with hand or brain, the nation they help 
to build, 


For you, O beautiful flag, are to them the sign of a hope 
fulfilled. 


Native or foreign, we're all as one when cometh the day 
of strife. 


What is the dearest gift we can give for the flag but a 
human life? 


Native or foreign are all the same when the heart’s 
blood reddens the earth, 


And, native or foreign, ’tis love like this is the ultimate 
test of our worth. 


Native or immigrant, here is the task to which we must 
summon our powers: 

Ever unsullied to keep the flag in peace as in war’s wild 
hours. 

Selfishness, narrowness, graft, and greed and the evil 
that hates the light,— 


All these are foes of the flag to-day; all these we must 
face and fight. 


Symbol of hope to me and to mine and to all who aspire 
to be free, 

Ever your golden stars may shine from the east to the 
western sea; 

Ever your golden stars may shine, and ever your stripes 
may gleam, 

To lead us cn from the deeds we do to the greater deeds 
that we dream. 


Here is our love to you, flag of the free, and flag of the 
tried and true; 

Here is our love to your streaming stripes and your 
stars in a field of blue; 

Native or foreign, we're children all of the land over 
which you fly, 

And, native or foreign, we love the land for which it 
were sweet to die. 

—Christian Endeavor World. 
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J. C. W., Indiana: The Journal of Education is 
always welcome. In fact I could not well do with- 
out it. It is excellent always—full of inspiration. 

The University of Cincinnati is to give degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts and of Education in its 
Teachers’ College hereafter. 
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TO SECURE GREATER INACCURACIES IN SCHOOL 
WORK. 


BY MINER H. PADDOCK, 
Providence, R. I. 


At an educational association, it was my pleasure 
to listen to a number of addresses on the theme, 
“Accuracy in Scholarship—How May It Be Se- 
cured?” It occurs to me the other side should be 
heard, and I desire to present three popular and 
effective methods of securing inaccuracy in school 
work, 

First, there is sight reading when made a special 
practice in the languages. The pupil is given a 
text-book, ancient or modern, without notes or 
lexicon; he is to read at sight, relying only on 
words he already has learned, or such as his 
teacher gives him; thus he comes to class. This 
is a very excellent method by which to produce in- 
accuracy to offset years of previous training for 
opposite results. 

Every pupil who prepares a lesson in a foreign 
language reads it first at sight as far as he can go. 
Then, by aid of lexicon, grammar, and notes, he 
grubs for accuracy. Omit this latter part, and 
you have your lesson prepared for inaccuracy. 
The pupil realizes that all mistakes are pardonable. 
He learns to stifle his instinct for accuracy under 
the guise of “sight-reading’ as an exercise. In 
this way the pupil acquires the habit of inattention 
to details; he secures speed, go-ahead, hustle, hit 
or miss, so valuable in all American ways of think- 
ing, writing, and doing business where success de- 
pends upon sweep, whirl, and rush. The results 
are marvelous. 

The use must be distinguished from an occa- 
sional sight reading in class to test power acquired 
by the painstaking research of the accuracy 
method; also, from sight reading at examination 
for the same purpose. 

The practice of looking over the next advance 
lesson each day by sight reading of pupil or of 
teacher may be made, also, to contribute largely 
to growth of inaccuracy on the part of pupils, pro- 
vided the teacher carefully abstain from questions 
as to syntax, synonymity, etc. 

A second method of accustoming the mind to in- 
accuracy as a habit, somewhat limited at present 
in its use, is the home-made apparatus as a fad. 
This kind of apparatus may be sparingly employed 
in science studied for accuracy, but the use soon 
diverges. Accuracy requires instruments of pre- 
cision, but if you want inaccuracy as a result and 
as a habit, develop the home-made apparatus idea 
to its utmost utility. 

A third method in vogue, quite fascinating to 
those who follow it, though not to pupils, is called 
the “lecture method,”—was originally the German 
University lecture system,—introduced to our sec- 
ondary schools and lower grades some fifty years 
ago. A semblance of it was called in normal 
schools the “object method” of instruction, though 
objects were conspicuous by their. absence, and 
blackboard and chalk were very much in evidence. 

I saw years ago in public schools the whole 
subject of mineralogy taught by the object 
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method, and not a mineral in sight. Pupils would 
recite quite glibly from notebooks,—quartz, feld- 
spar,—but could not tell one mineral from another. 
In instances the teacher could not. 

The method is largely affected in colleges the 
world over. In the approved lecture style nowa- 
days, the teacher “lectures” on any and all sub- 
jects, and the students with paper and pencil take 
notes. Needless to describe the “notes.” The 
pupil cannot supply the missing links in the dis- 
course; his paraphrasing of definitions creates 
practically a new science; and the mental exercise 
of reading these notes is exhilarating. The pupil 
realizes that this scholastic performance is diver- 
gent from anything he knows or understands, but 
he undergoes it as a grand exercise in inaccuracy. 
The method is adaptable for its purpose with be- 
ginners in any branch except mathematics—the 
science par excellence of accuracy. It increases 
the breadth and accuracy of the teacher at first 
while he is preparing the lecture, which is of 
course objectionable, but after the teacher once 
gets his lesson learned, and has said it over a num- 
ber of times, it goes the other way with teacher, 
as well as with pupil. 

Descended from antiquity when books were 
scarce, the lecture method in actual schoolroom is 
the antithesis of the prepared text-book. Careful 
definition is lost; necessity for home study is 
‘eliminated; the teacher does all the work, masti- 
cates the subject into a kind of predigested state 
for the pupils. It comes and is gone before the 
pupils can do any studying upon it. The teacher 
learns to be considerate of what the pupil’s oppor- 
tunities have been, and in marking papers he 
makes allowance. Any old answer will do if it 
bears a trace of what was said. Finally, the 
teacher discovers that any old lecture pabulum 
will do; and so together, hand in hand, teacher 
and pupil move along to inaccuracy. 

It is surprising how many pupils a teacher can 
“handle” by the lecture method—a hundred or 
more at once. This massing of educational en- 
ergy is economical, and favors inaccuracy. The 
instructor can remove from painful observation of 
pupil want of preparation or knowledge under 
cover of big words. He can mark the pupils low, 
and of course it is their fault if they do not under- 
stand the subject. 

The pupil can copy from others’ notebooks; or, 
neglecting his own entirely, just before examina- 
tion cram from his neighbor’s. The pupil of 
course during the lecture does not study the sub- 
ject or follow the thought. He is perforce per- 
forming reportorial work, making a quasi-book, 
which book is an indefinite mixture of subject, 
teacher, and pupil, often in an increasing propor- 
tion, like a mathematical progression, from near- 
zero to near-infinity. If the notebook is marked 
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finally at sixty or eighty per cent. by the teacher, 
this means that the pupil gets his science from an 
authorized book containing forty to twenty per 
cent. of error in it. The best of notebooks pre- 
pared in this manner are probably worth much less 
than fifty per cent. Commonly they are worth 
nothing as a text-book; and any mark which the 
pupil receives for his reportorial skill in making 
the notebook, or his memoriter work in examina- 
tion on it, means nothing as a mark indicating his 
knowledge of the branch, this being his sole means 
of acquisition. 

These are conditions favoring those who from 
native talent or other reasons care for inaccuracy 
in results. 

In some colleges, however, as at certain insti- 
tutes of technology in Massachusetts, the lecture 
system three times a week is auxiliary to text-book 
two days a week, and laboratory two days, where 
laboratory work belongs to the branch. There is 
great apportunity here in the drill on text-book 
and accompanying quiz in class, especially if these 
be severe, for accuracy so entirely to predominate 
over the tendency*to inaccuracy of the lecture 
method, that the lecture acts to increase the cul- 
ture of the student. And, also, if the pupils are 
well grounded in the condensed definition of the 
text-book, the lecturer may be obliged to move 
off from these trite fields, and, in fact, may have 
to face intelligent criticism by his audience. Any 
one can see that the lecture system as an instru- 
ment of inaccuracy in educational results is hard- 
pushed in such an institution; and, in fact, may 
have to forego this otherwise easily-acquired fea- 
ture of inaccuracy. 

In secondary schools, the lecture system for in- 
accuracy, though trying hard for a foothold, is 
generally at some disadvantage, for in these 
schools carefully-prepared text-books are an old- 
established foundation; and it is a theory in sec- 
ondary schools that it is the office of an instructor 
to get the pupils to talk on the subject in hand as 
early, as much, and as well as possible. These 
old-fogy notions of the secondary schools are due 
to their close contact with the people, and with 
young, growing minds. There are secondary 
teachers who are doing very well in this phase of 
dissemination of knowledge by dissipation through 
the lecture system; still the lecture system in the 
secondary schools as an instrument of inaccuracy, 
especially if the lecture occurs only once a week 
alongside of other regular and thoroughly-con- 
ducted school work, can hardly be said to be 
flourishing. It has a pretty good hold in summer 
schools, as used by the big guns who draw; stu- 
dents have been known to come from these latter 
educational gatherings completely disseminated 
and dissipated. 
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It’s faith in something and enthusiasm for something that 
makes a life worth looking at.— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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THE SONG OF THE CHARLES.* 


BY W. A. KNIGHT. 
[Tune: “The Watch on the Rhine.”’] 
No more with heedless ebb and flow 
Our ancient Charles doth seaward g0; 
We bid the ocean stand and wait 
Outside our adamantine gate, 
While broad and gleaming, night and morn, 
The Charles our city shall adorn, 
And we who dwell beside its shore 
_ Shall see our river fail no more. 


i 


To all who share the common weal 

Now let the rolling Charles appeal: 

“My broadened stream a cal] shall sound 
Till fuller life for you is found! 

Shut out the surge; in brotherhood 

All streams shall swell the common good! 
While ye who dwell beside my shore 
Shall see your river fail no more.” 


Of old, with zeal of high renown, 

Men lived in this our Boston town; 

We join, amid our greatened days, 

To swell the call the Charles doth raise— 
To sing through ways of brotherhood 

The anthem of the common good! 

While we who dwell beside its shore 
Shall see our river fail no more. 


We join to banish greed and strife, 
To give all children richer life, 

To share with toil the gains of wealth, 
To open wide the ways of health! 

So where of old the Pilgrims trod 
Shall stand a city blest of God, 

While we who dwell beside its shore 
Shall see our river fail no more. 


*The Charles is now virtually alake because of adam which pre. 
vents the ebb and flow of the tide. 
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THE RELATION OF THE TEACHER OF DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE TO THE COMMUNITY. 
BY ANNA BARROWS, 
Teachers College, N. Y. 

The subjects grouped as domestic science or 
household economics, dealing with various phases 
of food and shelter, are so vitally connected with 
human life and progress that their position in the 
curriculum of school and college should need no 
justification. But, as Herbert Spencer has said, 
‘“‘Not only in times past, but almost as much in our 
own era, that knowledge which conduces to per- 
sonal well-being has been postponed to that which 
brings applause.” 

The schools have been so much concerned with 
the abstract and remote that it is a sign of prog- 
ress when the routine of daily life receives any at- 
tention. Opposition and superficial criticism 
must be expected, however, yet will often prove 
helpful by calling public attention to what is ac- 
complished under limitations. 

The New York dailies recently have given space 
to the somewhat florid comments of an auditor of 
accounts, who claims, from a survey of the bills 
which pass through his hands, “that the teachers 
are taking the scholars out of the elementary 
branches of cookery, and are leading them up into 
the higher art of gastronomy.” Yet the more 
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than 100 teachers of cookery in New York city 
public schools, with nearly 50,000 pupils in their 
classes, only spent $15,000 in 1907—approximately 
thirty cents per pupil for the year. 

The superintendent of schools in one of our 
large cities once said to the writer that he consid- 
ered the increase in special teachers to be a 
menace to our plan of education; they were 
merely over-lapping shingles frequently replaced, 
and forming no integral part of the main educa- 
tional structure. . 

Domestic science, however, is fundamental, and 
may be made so far-reaching as to be the means 
of introducing pupils to more abstract or newer 
fields of knowledge. This has been done in such 
places as the elementary school of Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

Through cooking and sewing lessons in the 
grades may be taught much of number work, com- 
mercial geography, and spelling and language, 
while household economics in high school and 
college affords a field for the application of ele- 
mentary science. 

The general educational value of domestic sci- 
ence is well established with those who have in- 
vestigated it, and its practical bearing on personal 
hygiene, temperance, and thrift are unquestioned. 

In the early days of the carpentry, cookery, and 
needlework classes unbelievers laid stress on the 
imitative nature of the work and the dangers of 
repetition. But even if this were true, we need, 
as Professor James has said, to make useful 
actions habitual and automatic as early as possible, 
that when these daily details are mastered, the 
freer will be our powers of mind. 

The human being, man or woman, needs such 
a mastery of these arts of living that he may be 
able to make and maintain a home for himself and 
others. 

“There is now no line of practical work for 
which a technique is not being rapidly developed. 
In agriculture, in the mechanical industries, and 
in home economics the body of accumulating 
scientific artisan and art knowledge is being re- 
duced to pedagogical form. Studies in this great 
triumvirate of practical affairs (mechanic arts, 
agriculture, and domestic economy) are forcing 
in beside the three R’s, and the resulting sextette 
will so broaden out the knowledge, the industrial 
skill, and the productive and home-making effi- 
ciency of the whole people that every class will 
have a better world to live in.”—-W, M. Hays, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture. . 

The daily life in the homes of America, rich or 
poor, is not as happy or even as comfortable as it 
should be, because the people do not know how to 
choose or cook their food, or how to keep them- 
selves and their surroundings clean, without un- 
necessary worry or expense. 

Perhaps the best way to teach our speech and 
customs to newcomers from foreign lands is 
through the lessons dealing with the necessities of 
common life, since they make such direct appeal to 
the five senses. Here, also, is an opportunity for 
reciprocity. A tactful teacher of cookery in the 
North End of Boston occasionally gives up a les- 
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son period to her pupils, and each little Hebrew 
or Italian maiden has an opportunity to show the 
construction of her national dishes, and thus make 
some return for what they have received. 

In some schools the cooking classes do much for 
the entertainment of their teachers and school- 
mates, and thus something may be done to con- 
tinue that spirit of hospitality which is in danger 
of becoming a lost art. 

Other things being equal, the best special 
teacher will be the one who has had some experi- 
ence in general teaching, and thus knows the 
capacity of average children and the limitations of 
the schoolroom. Without such experience the 
specialist is apt to forget other claims and expect 
too much of her pupils. 

But no teacher should turn toward domestic 
science as a vocation “because it is not over- 
crowded,” or “the salaries are high,” or because 
“there are no examination papers to correct,” or 
“no outside preparation for the teacher,” for she 
is liable to find that she has misinformed herself 
on each point. 

Nor should a teacher attempt to teach domestic 
science unless she has been familiar with house- 
hold processes, and in early life has had the 
muscle-training which is so essential to facility 
under difficult conditions. The domestic science 
teacher who has been a general teacher and is a 
practical housekeeper may accomplish much in 
any public school in correlating the work of other 
teachers with her own and helping them to make 
their instruction more helpful to the homes. 

Lessons must be planned to arouse interest and 
enthusiasm among the pupils, and hence it is jus- 
tifiable once in the year to give a candy lesson, 
even if no economic point were involved; and in 
this candy-consuming country who shall say that 
it is not wise to teach children to transform sugar 
at six or seven cents a pound into wholesome 
candy of high food value, rather than to buy at 
much higher price the uncertain compounds so 
often exposed to the street dust? 

The schools must help the mothers, and that 
they may have the right attitude toward the school, 
there should be little outspoken criticism of home 
methods. A young Hindoo who has been study- 
ing agriculture at Cornell University, in speaking 
of certain primitive methods extant among farmers 
in his own land, wisely said: “At first we must fol- 
low their ways, and then they will be ready to fol- 
low us.” So the teacher of domestic science must 
yield something to meet the housekeepers half 
way. 

The teacher who boards is likely to adapt her 
program to the schoolroom rather than to markets 
or social conditions. To this cause is due much 
of criticism that comes from the home. Fruits 
and eggs are used at seasons when prices are pro- 
hibitive to the pupils. A system of table-setting 
and service may be demonstrated which would be 
impossible without a trained waitress, when no 
maid is the rule in the homes represented. 

The teacher who goes to market learns much 
from observation and from experienced market- 
men, and by quiet suggestion may aid in enforcing 
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higher standards of cleanness. To-day we have 
more to fear from unclean handling of food 
products than from adulteration, and no law can 
cure this so well as constant inspection of condi- 
tions by the consumer. 

The school of domestic science or the public 
school kitchen should be as much an experiment 
station for the housekeepers of the community as 
is consistent with its regular routine. Through 
the indirect influence of the teacher, who is look- 
ing for opportunities, much has been accomplished 
already, and more may be in purifying markets 
and foods, and improving the sanitary condition 
of public buildings. 

It may take another generation to show a 
marked effect on many articles in our stores which 
are obviously made for sale to the ignorant, but 
the education of “the woman who spends” has 
begun. 

There is no way in which a teacher to-day may 
better serve the individual, the family, and the 
community than by inculcating thrift and the dig- 
nity of hand labor, and this is what domestic sci- 
ence stands for. Such teaching shows the unity 
of body, mind, and soul, and that service is the 
keynote of all life in this world and beyond. 

More than any Other teacher, she who is un- 
folding the principles underlying home life may 
become what Professor George H. Palmer has 
said the ideal teacher should be, “the big, boun- 
teous being of the community.” 

THE RELATION OF THE COLLEGE TO THE AC- 
TIVITIES OF THE COMMUNITY. 


BY PROFESSOR H. C. SAMPSON, 
Pullman, Washington. 

The tendencies of to-day are away from the psy- 
chological to the sociological. The minister, the 
lawyer, the doctor, the teacher—all these must 
understand the relation their profession bears to 
sociology, or they can in no wise succeed. This 
may be seen in the oid idea of culture, the prevail- 
ing idea of the colleges even up to a short time 
ago. The college was to train professional men— 
that is, men for the ministry, physicians, teachers, 
lawyers, and others—fit them, in short, to be the 
proper social class of the country, to occupy a 
sphere within themselves, and to be utterly free 
from the other and more ordinary activities of the 
community. The new idea of education is, that 
we shall train the physical, the motor, the senses, 
and as a fourth and further thing, give “culture,’— 
the only thing sought by the colleges a short time 
ago. The old-time college educated for the 
“activity,” or the “business” of life only when that 
business or activity was a profession. The new 
college extends that thought beyond the profes- 
sion to include the trade. For instance: We now 
have schools for teachers; schools for veterina- 
rians; schools for business men; and if authorities 
do not err, we will soon have schools for carpen- 
ters, plumbers, barbers, and every other trade now 
known and practiced by American citizens. These 
functions may possibly belong to secondary educa- 
tion, but some phases of these things are now be- 
ing taught, as dentistry, veterinary science, agri- 
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culture, etc., even by such old-time universities as 
Harvard. 

The old idea of the college was education, in 
order that the one receiving such education might 
be ornamental in life. The new idea of the college 
is that the man so educated shall live a useful, suc- 
cessful, and happy life. The old idea of education 
in general was that the school or college was a 
preparation for life. The new idea of the college 
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is that the college preparation is life itself, And 
our black brother, Booker T, Washington, is lead- 
ing the way in that newer education. It is becom- 
ing a fad almost, at least a habit and a custom, 
that men and women shall no longer be orna- 
mental only, but that, rich or poor, aristocratic or 
democratic, they shall have a vocation, and 
through this vocation shall contribute something 
to life itself—Address, 
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LIFE’S ,.RAGTIME., 


The spirit of ragtime is not confined to music; graft is the ragtime of business, the 
spoils system the ragtime of politics, adulteration the ragtime of manufacture. There is 
ragtime science, ragtime literature, ragtime religion. You will know each of these by its 
quick returns, The spirit of ragtime determines the six best sellers, the most popular 
policeman, the favorite congressman, the wealthiest corporation, the church which soonest 
rents its pews. But it does not control the man who thinks for himself. ‘It has no lien on 
the movements of history, its decrees avail nothing in the fixing of truth, The move- 
ments of the stars pay it no tribute, neither do the movements of humanity. The power 
of graft is a transient deception.— David Starr Fordan. 
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THE IOWA SCHOOL BILL. 


[Wallace’s Farmer of Des Moines has an interesting 
editorial on the defeat of the Iowa school bill.] 


The Iowa school bill has been defeated by the 
committee on schools. We expected this. On 
the whole, it is well that it was. The people were 
not ready for it. We are none the less glad that 
it was offered and discussed. It has turned the 
attention of the people to the rural schools, and 
has given opportunity to point out the notorious 
fact that the rural schools as generally conducted 
point townward rather than farmward, and thus 
sterilize the country instead of fertilizing it. We 
will continue for two more years, at least, with an 
average of one school officer to every four pupils, 
with from three to four million dollars of school 
money lying idle in the ‘hands of school treasurers 
when the schools are closed and all bills paid; and 
farmers will continue as heretofore to flee from 
their own rural schools to town to educate their 
children. : 

It is quite evident that any improvement in rural 
schools must have its initiative through the 
farmers themselves. They cannot be driven into 
anything, and no wise man will attempt to drive 
them. We do not think that, as a rule, farmers 
will get much good from what are known as “lead- 
ing educators,” by which we mean those who boss 
the educating process. These people are, as a 
rule, thoroughly committed to a kind of school 
that points townward even more unerringly than 
those we now have. 

There are exceptions, such as Miss Jessie Field, 
superintendent in Page county, and Cap Miller, 
former superintendent in Keokuk county. There 
are others in Iowa and adjoining states who, with- 
out any change in the law, are infusing new life 
into our rural schools and making them agricul- 
tural in spirit, if not in form. The examples of 
such superintendents as these, and men like Pro- 


fessor Hall of Illinois, is pointing out to the farmer 
the true solution of the school question. 

We regard it as vital to the welfare of the people 
of the state of Iowa and to the welfare of agricul- 
ture and the people of the United States that the 
children in our schools be imbued with the spirit 
of the farm, and thus be fitted while in school for 
taking up the work which their fathers and 
mothers must in time lay down. In all our writ- 
ing on the subject of education we have carefully 
avoided endorsing any particular bill or bills, dis- 
cussing them ‘only as it gave us an occasion to 
bring home to the minds of the parents this impor- 
tant fact, that if agriculture is to prosper, the rural 
school must be imbued with its spirit. 





HELP SAVE BABIES. 


Use your school to save the babies. Get your 
school board to give you a room in each school in 
which regular lessons may be given to mothers in 
the care of babies throughout the summer. Get 
your superintendent of schools, before school 
closes for the summer, to direct your school prin- 
cipals to call together all the school mothers who 
have infants, and to organize weekly classes. Get 
your school doctors and nurses, your health de- 
partment doctors and nurses, or volunteer doctors 
and nurses to teach these classes. Call your 
school superintendent, your health commissioner, 
your heads of hospitals, dispensaries, charitable 
associations, your teachers, doctors, and mothers 
together in conference, and use all the machinery 
available in your town to put this plan through be- 
fore the summer sets in. Get your press to issue 
instructions to mothers, to advertise these 
mothers’ classes, to report the rise and fall of the 
infant death-rate. 

Then, when your city is voting its annual 
budget, you and your fellow-citizens see that this 
budget allows for the systematic all-year-round 
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education of mothers in the vital subject of child 
hygiene. 

Such a conference was held early in March in 
New Orleans, as a direct result of the interest 
aroused at the meeting of the National Congress 
of Mothers. Already classes of mothers and 
babies are being taught by doctors in some of the 
schools in New Orleans. New Orleans mothers 
watch and see that these classes are kept up; that 
they are extended to all.schools and to all scholars. 

See that careful récords are kept. Get your 
health department to furnish you pamphlets of in- 
structions to mothers. Write us for our booklets, 
“How to Start a School for Mothers” and “What 
You Ought to Know About Your Baby.”—The 
Delineator. 

2-o-@-c-¢ 





HOLMES QUESTIONS. 


{Distribute the following questions among the pupils 
several days before the exercises, requesting each pupil 
receiving one to be prepared on the answer.} 


1. Give Dr. Holmes’ full name. (Oliver 
Wendell Holmes.) 

2. When and where was he born? (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., August 29, 1809.) 

3. From what college did he graduate? 
(Harvard.) 

4. What special branches did he study? (Law 
and medicine.) 

5. In what colleges did he teach, and what 
branches did he teach? (Dartmouth, ’39 and ’40, 
and Harvard; anatomy and physiology.) 

6. How long was he professor at Harvard? 
(Thirty-five years.) 

7. In what magazine has much of his best 
work been published? (The Atlantic.) 

8. In what poem does he mention his great- 
grandfather, grandfather, and father? (In “A 
Family Record.”) 

9. Mention some famous poet friends of 
Holmes. (Emerson, Longfellow, and Haw- 
thorne.) 

10. A memoir of what celebrated historian has 
he written? (John Lothrop Motley.) 

11. “Thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea.’’ 
How are these words of the poet true of himself? 

12. From which of his poems is the foregoing 
quotation? (“The Chambered Nautilus.”) 

13. Mention some of his earliest poems that 
are still much admired. (“Old Ironsides,” “The 
Last Leaf,” and “The September Gale.’’) 

14. What simple poem is a special favorite of 
the children? (“Katydid.”’) 

15. What city was his winter home for 
many years? (Boston.) 

16. Where did he spend his summers? (For- 
merly at Pittsfield, Mass.; in later years at Bev- 
erly.) 

17. What is his best-known work? (“The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.’’) 

18. What quality in particular makes his poems 
and prose celebrated? (His mirthfulness and wit.) 

19, What do you know of his children? (He 
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had three children, two sons, one of whom, the 
elder, is living, and one daughter.) 

20. When and where did he die? (At his home 
in Boston, Octobét 7, 1894.) 
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TENNYSON CENTENNIAL EXERCISE. 
BY JANE A. STEWAR™ 
1. Opening song—“The Brook,” by Tennyson. 
2.. Recitation—“The Poet” (the first three verses). 
%. Exercise (for four pupils)—‘“The Life of Tennyson.” 

First—Alfred Tennyson, whose centennial occurs 
August 6, 1909, was born in the village of Somersby, in 
Lincolnshire, England. He was the fourth of twelve 
children, eight sons and four daughters, all of whom ex- 
cepting two lived te be seventy and over, Tennyson's 
father was the Rev. George Clayton Tennyson, LL. D., 
rector of Somersby and vicar of Grimsby. His mother 
was Elizabeth Fytche, daughter of the vicar of the neigh- 
boring town of Louth. The Tennysons were descended 
from the Plantagenets through the old Norman family 
of D’Eyncourt, and on his great-grandmother’s side Al- 
fred ‘Tennyson was related to the great William Pitt. 

Secoud—Tennyson was well educated. He attended 
the University of Cambridge for three years. He early 
decided to be a poet. In 1827, when he was only eight- 
een, he and his brother Charles, who was also a poet, 
as well as a preacher, published a little volume of poems 
entitled “Poems by Two Brothers,’ of which almost 
nothing has been preserved. While a student at Cam- 
bridge he gained the coveted prize, the chancellor’s 
medal, for his poem, ‘“Timbuctoo.” 

Third—Tennyson was quite successful from the start. 
He made many friends. But his early life was 
shadowed by the sudden and untimely death of Arthur 
Hallam, his greatest friend, to whom he was strongly at- 
tached. Tennyson, like most poets, was poor at first. 
He was obliged to sell his chancellor’s medal to get 
money, and his marriage to Emily Sellwood was post- 
poned for ten years until his writings began to bring 
him some income. While there were many harsh crit- 
ics and much discouragement was his, the greatness of 
his genius was fully recognized; and in 1842, when his 
volume of poems was published, he was at once given a 
place among the greatest of English poets. 

Fourth—Tennyson’s later years were crowned with 
glory and usefulness. He established a beautiful home 
called Farringford at Freshwater on the Isle of Wight; 
and he had another more secluded home called Ald- 
worth in Haslemere. Thousands of tourists annually 
visited Farringford to get a glimpse if possible of the 
famous poet. In 1850 he was made poet laureate of 
England, the highest distinction a British poet can have. 
In 1884 he bacame a member of the House of Lords and 
a peer of the realm. He died in 1892 at the ripe age of 
eighty-three, retaining until the close his strength of 
mind and body. 

4. Selection—“Charge of the Light Brigade” (by a boy). 
5. Exercise (for two pupils)}—“The Homes of Tenny- 
son.” 

First—Tennyson's happy home for forty years was 
Farringford on the Isle of Wight. This house was lo- 
cated near Freshwater, an ideal spot for a poet’s home. 
It is a modest gray residence embowered in green. Be- 
hind the house there is a hill called “Mr. Tennyson’s 
Down,” on the summit of which stands “Farringford 
Beacon.” In the pretty summer-house the poet wrote 
many of his finest works. He greatly enjoyed the long 
daily walks along the cliffs. Tennyson was a great 
lover of nature. It is said that no poet, noteyvyen Words- 
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worth, had a keener eye for the wonders of earth and 
air and sky. 

Second—Tennyson entertained many of the great 
men of earth at Farringford. Among these were Glad- 
stone, Garibaldi, Archbishop Trench, Henry Longfellow, 
Phillips Brooks, and Bayard Taylor. But he was be- 
sieged by thousands of curious people every summer, so 
that finally he was obliged to establish a summer home 
in another locality. In 1867, he built Aldworth, a com- 
fortable house on the top of a high hill above the little 
sleepy hollow of Haslemere in Surrey, with miles of 
lovely scenery stretching away in all directions. 

6. Recitation—“The Splendor Falls on Castle Walls,’ 
from “The Princess,” by Tennyson. 
7. Essay—“Tennyson’s Writings’ (by a girl)— 

Tennyson tells us that when he was about eight years 
old he “covered two sides of a slate with Thomsonian 
blank verse in praise of flowers.” This was written for 
his brother Charles, who was one year older. “Before 
I could read,” ‘Tennyson says, “I was in the habit on a 


stormy day of spreading my arms to the wind, and cry- 
ing out: ‘I hear a voice that’s speaking in the wind,’ and 
the words ‘far, far away’ had alwaysa strange charm 
for me.” His father was a finished poet, and so were 
his elder brothers, Charles and Frederic, and others of 
the family. The poems which Tennyson wrote when 
he was between twenty and thirty have not been sur- 
passed in beauty since. Among these are “The Deserted 
House,” “A Dirge,” “The Ode to Memory,’ and “The 
Recollections of Arabian Nights.” Tennyson's greatest 
poems include “The Princess,” “Maud,” “Idylls of the 
King,” “Enoch Arden,” and “In Memoriam.” He also 
wrote beautiful dramas, “Queen Mary” and “Harold.” 
His poetry is regarded as among the most beautiful in our 
language. His verse is faultless, and the purity and 
nobility of his thoughts are combined with a magnificént 
Sympathy and breadth of view. He was a true poet, 
“God’s prophet of the beautiful;” and many of his poems 
are sermons and prophecies. 





{Continued on page 611.) 
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A SCHOOLMASTER’S PEACE OF MIND. 


A schoolmaster’s peace of mind is his main as- 
set and his chief reward. Of all men he most 
needs such poise both for himself and for his work. 

There are two classes of people whom the sui- 
cidal germ rarely affects, one is a clergyman and 
the other a day laborer. Neither is liable to do 
anything rash when he has a job. Teachers ought 
to partake of the poise of each. ‘They have as 
great a mission as the one and the hard work of the 
other, but unfortunately the record does not indi- 
cate such poise in the excitement of an emergency. 
How can he conserve his courage and hope? 

May I suggest a few things, not as sure reme- 
dies, but merely as hints about which one may 
wisely think for himself. 

Of course this can be easily misunderstood: 
That chance is taken. A teacher has a right to be 
as aggressive a fighter in politics and religion as 
any other man, and I would defend that right to 
the limit, but in this case the aim is to seek peace 
of mind, and not the joys of triumph. In a second 
editorial, to follow this soon, the talk will be about 
“The Courageous Schoolmaster.” 

If peace of mind is indispensable to a school- 
master’s comfort, he needs tenure and a pension 
scheme, for they are great conservers of peace of 
mind. ‘Then it is wise for him to be professionally 
conservatively radical or radically conservative, 
but on no condition should he be either radical or 
conservative. He should always be in position 
to get on either side of the road, professionally, 
when occasion requires. No city is so con- 
servative that it may not have an upheaval, and 
none is so public-spiritedly progressive that it may 
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not reverse its policy. Peace of mind requires 
that a schoolmaster be generally acceptable to both 
wings. 

Politically the schoolmaster should always vote, 
always attend the caucus or primaries, but he 
should never sign petitions or be on a delegation 
when there is a contest, and he should keep a 
sharp watch over his tongue when it comes to 
speaking of public men, that is, if he seeks peace of 
mind. 

Religiously a schoolmaster should attend church 
regularly, should be identified with some denomi- 
nation and some local church. The more active 
he is the better, provided he has no disposition to 
urge others to activity. Above all, he must never 
suggest that there is any superior virtue in his de- 
nomination or local church. 

Fraternally he should be a Mason, and possibly 
an Odd Fellow or a member of some other high- 
toned fraternity, because here he meets the best 
men of all political parties and religious denomina- 
tions when they are at peace with one another. 
When there is a sharp political contest or a 
church row on hand it is a glorious thing to have a 
lodge room to retreat to where men cannot, and 
would not if they could, talk of disagreeable things. 

In neighborhood matters it is safer not to own 
your home, so that ifa disagreeable neighbor 
is nearby you can leave him without giving an ex- 
cuse. 

Above all, don’t be a peacemaker in politics or 
religion, in society or the neighborhood. You 
may win a passport to the Celestial City, but you 
will be in Hades in the meantime. 

Personally, I would about as soon die and be 
done with it as to desire peace of mind. That is 
the reason I have not been a schoolmaster. If I 
wanted peace of mind I would play the game that 
brings it, and I would play it as well as I knew 
how. 
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A NOTABLE CHICAGO ACT. 


One of the first fruits of the notable Chicago 
union of all teachers is a week’s play, at which 
“The Servant in the House” will be given by one 
of the best casts that has played it in Chicago. 

Since Christmas, for the first time, all of the Chi- 
cago principals, all of the high school teachers, all 
women teachers, and all engineers and janitors 
are working with the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion in perfect accord. This is little less than 
miraculous in the view of those who have known 
what has been the condition of things for the past 
seven years. 

As a result of this harmony they will raise funds 
for their legislative and other campaigns through 
this play. They take no financial risk, but have 
the lion’s share of the net profits. The thousands 
of teachers are selling agents throughout the citv, 
and the house will be packed on every evening and 
at the matinees. Their friends are rallying in 
great shape. Tickets are selling at a rate which 
will put standing room at a discount. Never be- 
fore in any city were there so many selling agents 
for a theatrical performance. They selected a 
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play and a cast to which the most fastidious can- 
not object. 

Rightly managed, every city in the country can 
do the same thing. It opens up a great future for 
financing educational campaigns. Teachers have 
been slow to realize their power and possibilities. 

$+ % 
THE DEATH OF MR. TILLINGHAST. 

It has been impossible to write of the death of 
C. B. Tillinghast, Massachusetts state librarian 
and clerk of the State Board of Education. We 
knew him intimately for forty years, and officially 
for six years. Until within a few months of his 
death he was regarded as the most beloved and 
most influential man at the state house. A sudden 
personal and bitter attack upon his life work ap- 
pears to have killed him. He was wholly unpre- 
pared for the surgical operation to which he sub- 
mitted, and he easily sank under physical condi- 
tions that it was supposed he would throw off 
readily. 

He had an active part in securing more educa- 
tional legislation in thirty years than any other 
man in Massachusetts ever had. He knew more 
Massachusetts legislators intimately than any 
other man in the state ever did. He was the ad- 
viser of more of them than any other man ever 
was. It was an honor anda pleasure to know 
him and doubly so to have served with him offi- 
cially. 
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INTERESTING FACTS. 


In the April number of the Psychological Clinic 
Professor Lightner Witmer, the editor, calls atten- 
tion in an editorial to the necessity of special 
classes for the study and treatment of retarded 
children. He maintains that a special ungraded 
class should be organized in connection with every 
school of a thousand enrollment. It is admitted 
that the per capita cost of special classes will be 
from three to five times that of the graded classes. 
An offset to this additional cost for the educational 
treatment of backward children is shown in an 
article by Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York city, on “The Money Cost 
of the Repeater.” A method is given for estimat- 
ing the number of repeaters in a school system. 
Taking fifty-five cities, with a school population of 
nearly two million, over three hundred thousand 
children were repeating the work of a grade for the 
second, third, or fourth time. The estimated ex- 
penditure of the public funds on the education of 
these repeaters is 16 per cent. of the entire school 
appropriation. The percentage ranges in different 
communities from 5.2 per cent. to 30.3 per cent. 
Boston, Mass., is expending 10.1 per cent.; New 
York, 12.6 per cent. ; Chicago, 8.4 per cent.; Phila- 
delphia, 20.7 per cent. ; and Camden, N. J., 30.3 per 
cent. Miss Louise M. Doll of Cincinnati and Miss 
Helena T. Devereux of Philadelphia, teachers of 
special classes, invite attention to the successful 
treatment of backward children. In Cincinnati 
from December 3, 1907, to June 18, 1908, sixteen 
children, after varying periods, were restored to 
their classes to take up work with their normal 
mates ; twenty were promoted to higher grades at 
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the close of the period; ten were prepared to do in 
the following year the work of the grades in which 
they had been helplessly floundering. A number 
of important cases are reported in detail. In 
Philadelphia forty-three children have attended 
the class, some for one month, some for the year. 
The necessity for instruction on mental and physi- 
cal hygiene is clearly demonstrated. Twenty-nine 
of the forty-three children who were for various 
periods of time connected with the class have been 
returned to grade work. 


ect Gute 
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CHICAGO IN THE LEGISLATURE. 

The Chicago teachers, in their united action, 
have secured legislation which gives them $600,000 
more for salaries. This comes about by the new 
law which takes that amount out of the building 
fund and not out of the salary fund, as has been the 
case up to this time. 

The board of education is also to be reduced 
from twenty-four to fifteen members. 

The term of the superintendent has been re- 
duced to one year. This is backward action of the 
worst kind. 

The superintendent has the selection of school 
books and supplies, but a majority vote of the 
board of education can veto his recommendations. 

The mayor cannot remove a member of the 
board. 

The members have no salaries, as was originally 
planned. 

The leases of school property have not been af- 
fected. Indeed, the board seems to have less 
power rather than more. 

The tenure of teachers was not secured. 

0-4 -0-@-0-@ 
PITTSBURG’S EXPERIMENT. 

In one of the.local school buildings of Pittsburg, 
the principal is reported to have given to such 
children as have no proper home facilities 
for night study, permission to come back 
to the building between the hours of 7% and 
8.30. The plan is said to be meeting with 
success. Certainly in very many homes facilities 
for doing school work in the evening are anything 
but good. The plan is to be commended, in that 
it promises to demonstrate that the taxpayers and 
the people should and can get much larger use out 
of school buildings than they now do. 


—Ss ween 
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SMALL SCHOOL BOARDS. 


While I am in full and hearty accord with those 
who advocate a small city school board, it should 
be ever kept in mind that the size of the board is 
not the most important feature of it. The per- 
sonnel is the vital factor. The right men will make 
a good board any where and any time, but it is 
usually easier to get five or seven right men than 
fifteen or fifty. There is no reform when “the 
same old gang” manipulates the choice. The 
chief trouble with the large board is that there 
have long been large boards, and mischief-makers 
have learned all the ropes, and reformers are no 
match for them, but a small board is a new scheme, 
devised by reformers, and they have their hand in; 
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but in a little time, if they don’t watch out, the 
other fellows will get the machinery, and then the 
cry will be for a large board, but at present the 
small board promises best. 
; oo! ~ 
PUBLICITY VS. PRIZES. 


In Rhode Island the school garden movement is 
being advanced by publicity rather than by prizes. 
Every attractive school garden, whether of a 
school, class, or individual, is photographed and a 
slide made thereof, and then on public occasions 
these are shown upon the screen with appropriate 
recognition. This proves a greater incentive to 
them as a whole than any prize system that has 
been devised: It was introduced through the 
State Normal school. 








THE OLD-TIMES THREE R’S. 


No man or woman has ever shown, or can show, 
that reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic 
were better taught 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, or 
100 years ago than they are to-day. It has been 
shown again and again that they are better taught 
to-day than at specific times in the past. Every 
Mr. Stupid or Miss Stupidess who deals in gener- 
alities of that sort declines to name the date or 
locality in which the better teaching was. 


a 
we 





OREGONIAN STUPIDITY. 


The Oregon legislature has refused appropria- 
tion for some of its state normal schools, thereby 
closing well-established plants. If any other state 
has ever been thus stupid it has escaped our notice. 
Two years ago, through the application of ‘their 
crude referendum law, the schools did not get their 
appropriation for a year, and some of the schools 
were closed, but this time they are closed out by 
legislative neglect or vicious activity. And they 
have not provided extra for the other normal 
school. It is not to be wondered at that scores of 
Oregon young people have removed to Washing- 
ton, and taken up residence there in order to have 
advantage of their normal schools. 


_—_-—- ws 
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Dr. W. H. Maxwell, superintendent. of New 
York, makes a highly important recommendation 
in that he says that an assistant, trained in making 
Statistical investigations, should be appointed on 
the staff of assistants in the city superintendent's 
office. The sooner cities have expert statisticians 
the better. 


Teachers in Philadelphia are retiring under a law 
that is quite generally acceptable. For the past 
two years they have received from $400 to $800 
each annually. Very soon they will receive an in- 
crease of this pension. The fund now amounts to 
more than $200,000. 


State Superintendent C. P. Cary of Wisconsin 
has an admirable article on “Educating All the 
People All the Time,” an account of the working of 
the free library in Wisconsin, in Harper’s Weekly 
for May 22. | 
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When you have made a workman, pure and sim- 
ple, you have merely made a piece of machinery. 
When you make a man you make the maker of 
machinery, one who can direct and energize. 


At the Fitchburg (Mass.) State Normal school 
the kindergarten is required every pleasant day in 
seasonable weather to. take the children out-of- 
doors for something of their regular work. 


If you have to choose, as you do not, between the 
most radical Christian Science and the most stupid 
traditionalism in medicine, pedagogy, and religion, 
choose the former with alacrity. 


In elementary schools the average age of the 
girls is often more than a year higher than of the 
boys,,while in the high schools there is no appre- 
ciable difference. Why? 


Elizabeth, N. J., has the school dentist scheme 
worked out in a most efficient way under the 
leadership of Superintendent Richard E. Clement. 


Unless all signs fail, Margaret Haley is more se- 
curely seated in the saddle than she ever was, or 
than her friends believed that she could be. 


In the state of Washington a student can be- 
come a resident in twenty-four hours and take ad- 
vantage of her free educational institutions. 


State Superintendent F. G. Blair of Illinois has 
appointed November 5 as “Corn Day.” Boys all 
over the state are getting ready for it. 


All honor to the Arkansas Senate that had the 
good sense and clean conscience to save the state 
from an iniquitous state uniformity bill. 

The new code of Pennsylvania wipes from the 
statutes several hundred general and more than 
two thousand special school laws. 

The moral emotions were the last to be devel- 
oped in human evolution, and they are the first to 
be sacrificed in all degradation. 

Superintendent W. H. Maxwell of New York 
advocates summer sessions for the high schools of 
the city. 

The governor of the state of Washington has 
signed the new code, which goes into effect. on 
June 15. 

Harrisburg, Pa., has an admirable system of 
playgrounds, supported at a cost of eight cents per 
pupil. 

Use of time and effort when one is not earning 
a living is important, as well as the earning of a liv- 
ing. 

Thirty-eight cities in the United States now 
have school boards of not more than seven. 

Missouri is justly proud of having secured a 
county supervision law. 

Education gives a man more to live for, rather 
than more to live on. 

Elementary manual training is sadly neglected in 
most cities. 


In the last analysis the teacher is the educator. 
s 
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TENNYSON CENTENNIAL EXERCISE. 
(Continued from page 607.) 





Selection—“Sweet and Low,” from “The Princess.” 
Exercise—“The Character of Tennyson” (for three pu- 
pils.) 

First—Like most thoughtful people, Tennyson was 
retiring, and loved privacy. He disliked publicity. 

“No public life was his on earth,” he protested. 
While he was sensitive, he was very patient under criti- 
cism. He was very approachable and cordial in man- 
ner. A lovely thing about Tennyson was his modesty. 
He had all the charm of a little child as well as of a 
great man. He was very serious, but he had also a 
keen sense of humor. Few men have had warmer 
friends. His friendship for Arthur Hallam ranks with 
that of Damon and Pythias; and Jonathan and David. 
It gave to the world the wonderful poem, “In Memo- 
riam”’—the greatest tribute ever written by one friend 
to another; and a solace to the sorrowing for all time. 

Second—I like to think of Tennyson’s great heart. 
He had a massive frame, but his heart was bigger than 
his body; and his sympathy was very tender. It is re- 
lated that when he was created a lord in 1884 he re- 
ceived letters of congratulation from many great people, 
but none pleased him more, he said, than the affectionate 
remembrance of a former aged household helper, who 
had become blind. He took up his duties in the House 
of Lords in order that he might promote the welfare of 
the people. 

Third—Tennyson's poetry gives us the best view of 
his character. He wrote always on the side of truth 
and morality. He spoke openly and frankly and with 
tremendous indignation against the wrongs of life. 
His simple, earnest faith is shown in his poems, as well 
as his belief in the final triumph of good over evil; or, 
the brotherhood of man. 

Recitation—Requiem for the Old Year.” 


—etiiedi La. Duet 
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IN DEFENCE OF WESLEYAN. 

The trustees of Wesleyan University, a staid and dig- 
nified body of men highly respected by clergy and lay- 
men alike for their sound judgment and sane common 
sense, have come to the conclusion after mature deliber- 
ation that the policy of co-education at that institution, 
adopted some thirty-six years ago as an experiment, has 
not proved a success and should therefore be discontin- 
ued. This is not, as it seems to me, a matter of senti- 
ment nor of morals, but a plain business proposition. 
Surely there is here no occasion for hysterical out- 
bursts nor for angry diatribes against a noble insti- 
tuticn, confessedly placed in a hard position, but for a 
clear, calm, judicial examination of facts. ’ 

Neither Yale, Harvard, Amherst, Williams, Dart- 
mouth, Wellesley, Smith, nor Mount Holyoke has ever 
even made a try at any such whole-souled co-educa- 
tional scheme as Wesleyan has struggled for so many 
years. against great odds, to carry through. Brown 
tried it and speedily adopted a compromise; Boston Uni- 
versity tried it and just missed becoming a female in- 
stitution. Tufts tried it and last year officially an- 
nounced that the expediency of continuing the scheme 
was at that writing considerably in doubt. Harvard 
University relegated the young women who applied for 
admission to her sacred halls to a building across the 
street and sent certain professors over to instruct them. 

The truth is that in New England, at least, co-educa- 
tion in institutions of college rank has not accomplished 
what was expected of it. The sexes have not learned to 
pull together. The reason is not far to seek. While it 
is idle to talk about the intellectual superiority of one 
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sex over the other, and no thinking man to-day pretends 
that there is any marked diversity to be found here, the 
fact remains and must be conceded that men and women 
are different in many ways, and that the word virility 
means a good deal to a young man of college age. To 
be associated with his own sex alone for a few years, 
to rub up against men like himself, who are just begin- 
ning to realize their own physical strength and to give 
and to take hard blows, if need be, not only appeals to 
his natural instincts, but is, I believe, a real necessity of 
his constitution. He needs football, baseball, rowing, 
and heavy gymnastics, as much as mathematics, history, 
and philosophy. The young woman, moreover, needs @ 
special training of an entirely different sort to fit her for 
the peculiar requirements of home and society life, as 
well as for the more conspicuous positions in the busi- 
ness world. This is not the place to develop the idea at 
length, but enough has been said to show that there may 
be some very good reasons for favoring the separation 
of the sexes at college entirely apart from any lower 
motives whatever. The attempt to handle these two 
problems together has proved to be more of a task than 
Wesleyan at least, with her limited resources, could 
carry through, and she has been obliged to give it up. 

It is a curious fact that in New England the tendency 
in a co-educational institution is for the number of the 
men to gradually diminish and the number of the women 
to gradually increase until the college becomes slowly 
but surely converted into a woman’s institution. A col- 
lege founded for men, with a large alumni list, should 
not be allowed to undergo any such transformation 
without the consent of all concerned. I have no sympa- 
thy whatever with the methods employed by the under- 
graduates, as reported in certain newspapers, to prevent 
this transformation, but I do sympathize with the 
movement to keep Wesleyan University fundamentally 
a college for men, as it was originally intended to be, 
at least until such time as Smith, for instance, throws 
her doors open to both sexes. 

John C. Packard, ’86. 
Florence, Italy, May 1, 1909. 
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HOW TO DISPLAY THE FLAG. 


When and how the national flag should be displayed at 
full staff is plainly set forth in a circular issued by the 
Sons of the Revolution. These are the dates and the 
directions :— 

Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12. 

Washington’s Birthday, February 22. 

Battle of Lexington, April 19. 

Memorial Day, May 30. On Memorial Day the flag 
should fly at half staff from sunrise to noon, and full 
staff from noon to sunset. 

Flag Day, June 14. 

Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17. 

Independence Day, July 4. 

Battle of Saratoga, October 17. 

Surrender of Yorktown, October 19. 

Evacuation Day, November 25. 

The flag should not be hoisted before sunrise, nor al- 
lowed to remain up after sunset. 

At retreat, sunset, civilian spectators should stand at 
attention and uncover during the playing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Military spectators are required by 
regulation to stand at attention and give the military 
salute. During the playing of the hymn at retreat the 
flag should be lowered, but not then allowed to touch 
the ground. 

When the national colors are passing on parade, or in 
review, the spectators should, if walking, halt, and if sit- 
ting, arise, and stand at attention and uncover. 
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When the national and state or other flags fly together, 
the national flag should be placed on the right. 

When the flag is flown at half-staff as a sign of mourn- 
ing, it should be hoisted to full-staff at the conclusion of 
the funeral. 

In placing the flag at half-staff, it should first be 
hoisted to the top of the staff, and then lowered to posi- 
tion, and preliminary to lowering to half-staff it should 
first be raised to the top. 

The national salute is one gun for every state. The 
international salute is, under the law of nations, twenty- 
one guns. 

$+ oe 


BLUETS. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Browrj University. 





Now is the time of those modest, but lovely, 
flowers, the bluets, or Houstonia coerulea. This 
dainty little plant is variously called also Quaker- 
ladies, innocents, and star-of-Bethlehem. Nor has 
science been more successful in affixing to it a last- 
ing name. It has within fifty years been called 
Hedyotis, Oldenlandia, and Houstonia, only in 
course of time to revert to the last of these names. 
This is not the place to discuss botanical nomencla- 
ture, but the systematists, after all, could say much 
in defence of their apparent instability; they are 
striving for permanence. 

Our plant, humble as it is, has proud and even 
noble relatives. Among its cousins are madder, 
cinchona, and coffee, two of these, at least, among 
the most useful of vegetable products. Madder 
has lost much of its importance since the synthesis 
of alizarine by chemists. Bluets, so far as we 
know, have no use except to delight the flower- 
lover. 

Hardly are the snows off the ground, when, here 
and there, can be seen a furtive bluet. These iso- 
lated specimens serve, as it were, as points of 
crystallization. Around them gather, first a few, 
then many others, till finally the meadows look as 
if drifted over with snow. This effect is curious, 
too, for it is, as a rule, only upon close inspection 
that one observes the blue or lavender tint. Gen- 
erally they are snow white, but all varieties have a 
yellow eye. 

Bluets, which are called biennial, are only a few 
inches in height, with slender flower stalks, and 
several salver-shaped flowers to each individual. 
These open in succession, the terminal one first. 
Before blooming the bud droops on its pedicel; 
in full anthesis it stands erect. By this position 
it becomes visible to the small insects that visit it, 
and upon whom it is dependent for its proper pol- 
lination. Two kinds of flowers are observed, as in 
most genera of Rubiaceae—those which have long 
styles and short stamens and those which have 
jong stamens and short styles. All the members 
of any special group are alike, but they must be 
crossed with the other form in order to insure a 
perfect fertilization. Exclusion of insects either 
deteriorates or prevents the development of vigor- 
ous offspring. Some forty genera of the Madder 
family are said to exhibit this phenomenon, among 
them the partridge-berry of our native flora and 
Bouvardia of the hothouses. 
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Plants, it is well known, have their friendships 
and aversions. Our bluets love to grow in associa- 
tion with the sagittate violet, the pretty weeping 
five-finger, wood-betony, and early everlasting. 
Within easy call, too, are wood anemones and bell- 
worts. Its dislikes we have never discovered, but 
plants are not devoid of prejudices. 

The late George Thurber, so long editor of the 
American Horticulturist, and whose early life was 
passed in Providence, once informed me that he 
had cultivated bluets with success. He said the 
plants increased in size and beauty. There can be 
no prettier border plant when they can be made to 
grow. 
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GRADING AND PROMOTION OF PUPILS. 


The City Teachers’ Association of New York 
and Brooklyn, under the lead of Van Eyrie Kil- 
patrick, chairman, are seeking information on the 
following subjects. Send your answers to Charles 
S. Hartwell, 234 Willoughby avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.:— 


Are you trying or have you tried any of the following 
plans of school organization? Do you recommend any 
of these plans? 


Have you tried? Do you favor? 





1. Cambridge Plan. Bright pupils may be 
transferred to shorter course; slow pupils 
to longer course. 





fo 


Elizabeth Plan. Opportunities are provided be 
for frequent promotion. 





3. Pueblo Plan. Each individual child pro- 
gresses as fast as he can and is promoted 
at any time. 





> 


Batavia Plan. Two teachers are employed 
to teach one large class. 








5. Departmental Teaching. Seventh and 
eighth years taught similarly to the high 
school method. 





o 


Group Teaching. Class is divided into two 
or more groups for study and recitation. 





7. Preacademic School. — Seventh and eighth 
years organized as a separate school. 


8. Extension Classes. Short commercial or 
industrial courses used to supplement ele- 
mentary course. 








9. Special classes of over-age or foreign-born 
children. 





10. Ungraded Classes. Classes organized for 
defectives or for incorrigibles. 








11. Promotion by Points. A proposition to ad- 
vance pupils by subject and not by grades. 





1z. Chicago Plan. Teachers can promote en- 
tire class as soon as grade work has been 
completed. 





13. North Denver Plan. Bright pupils help 
other pupils. 














14. Are you trying any other plan than those named 
above? If so, describe 





15. Do you believe it is feasible to place each child 
in that grade or subject in which he may 
“work up to his fullest capacity”? 





16. Should pupils repeat work in which they have 
satisfactorily “passed”? 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 
QUESTIONS ON “TWELFTH NIGHT.”—(II.) 


How does the solution of the plot begin in 
Act IV.? 

How have we been led to anticipate the entrance 
of Sebastian? 

What happens when Sebastian meets Sir Toby? 

What makes the humor of this scene? 

Why is Sebastian so surprised? 

What means :— 


“Let fancy still my sense in Lethe steep”? 


What has happened to Malvolio? 

What is the purpose of the clown’s visit to him 
in the guise of Sir Topas? What is the humor of 
this scene? 

Why does Sir Toby wish himself well out of the 
plot? 

How is Sebastian’s marriage with Olivia at once 
a complication and a solution? 

What is Sir Toby’s motive or motives in pro- 
voking a quarrel between Viola and Sir Andrew? 

How does Sir Andrew’s meeting with Sebastian 
satisfy poetic license? 

Where do we find the climax of confusions? 

Why are not Sebastian and Viola discovered to 
each other before they meet in the presence of the 
duke and of the Lady Olivia? 

How many stories make up this play? 

Why are the under plot and the main plot kept 
quite distinct from each other? 

Why should Malvolio be kept out of sight until 
all other perplexities are untangled? 

Why is “Twelfth Night” genuine comedy? 

Of what other scene in what play does the open- 
ing scene of “Twelfth Night” remind you? 

How is it characteristic of Shakespeare? 

How does Viola support her assumed character 
throughout the play? 

How does she support her true character? 

What points of difference do you find between 
her and the Lady Olivia? 

What is her attractiveness that makes both the 
Duke and the Lady Olivia love her? 

What is the keynote of Sir Toby’s character as 
given in his first speech? 

Of what character should you judge the duke 
to be from his first scene? Of Viola’s character 
from her first scene? 

Does the duke carry out this sentiment and ro- 
mance throughout the play? 

Does Viola carry out her resourcefulness and 
energy throughout the play? 

Does the duke justify the reputation Viola has 
had of him? 

Is he fantastical and foolish in his sentiment, or 
genuine and sincere? 

Why should Professor Moulton call Sir Toby, 
Sir Andrew, and Malvolio “a triplet of folly”? 

What does he mean by saying that Sir Toby is 
“natural abandon,” Sir Andrew, “imitative aban- 
don,’ and Malvolio, “unnatural antagonism to 
abandon’’? 

In what scenes does Viola appear with Olivia? 
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Does she appear with Olivia alone after Olivia 
has met Sebastian? Why? 

In what scenes does she appear with the duke? 

Is it Viola’s words or something else that in- 
duces the Lady Olivia to lay aside her veil for 
Viola? 

Is Viola faithful to her duty as messenger? 

How does the clown fulfil the part of a profes- 
sional jester? 

How and on what occasions does Viola prepare 
with the Lady Olivia and the duke for her reve- 
lation of her true self at the end? 

Is this art or artlessness on her part? On the 
part of Shakespeare? 

Of the “triplet of folly,” which is the most fool- 
ish—that is, least lacking in reason? 

Why should this naturally follow? 

Is Malvolio’s imprisonment justifiable? 

Where do you find the “comedy” in this play? 

Is there any element of pathos? 

In what is its humor? Its wit? What is the 
difference? 


Can you suggest any explanation of the sub- 
title—““What You Will”? 





TIMELY LANGUAGE WORK. 
CARE OF THE GARDEN. 


After deciding where to have my garden, having 
drawn the plan and planted the seeds, I must take care 
of the garden. There area few things we must re- 
member in taking care of a garden. First, we must re- 
member to water the plants very lightly; at first at sun- 
set, because if we water them at noontime the water 
will disappear by the heat of the sun. When the 
plants are about one or two inches high we may water 
them every other day thoroughly. Second, we must re- 
member to keep the plant free from weeds. If not the 
weeds will rob the plant of its food and moisture, and 
will not let it grow. Third, we must remember to thin 
the plants every day. If we do so the ones that are left 
will grow stronger and stronger, for they will have more 
room to grow in. If we want to, we may transplant 
them or give them to some friend. Fourth, we must re- 
member to keep the soil loose all around the plant, so 
that the roots may drink in all the water in the soil. 
—Henry Sprince, Grade VI., Dingley school, Lewiston, 
Maine. 





MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


When Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, in- 
cident to the average Schoolroom. A recent Cen- 
sus of New York City reveals the fact that in that 
City alone 17,928 School Children needed Eye 
Care. Why not try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, 
Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granulation, Pink 
Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experi- 
enced Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Pro- 
hibited Drugs. Try Murine For Your Eye 
Troubles; You Will Like Murine. Try It In 
Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye Remedy 
Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. Trial Bottle Free to any 
Teacher sending Card. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN BANKS AND BANKING. 
With an Account of the Economic Crises of the Nine- 
teenth Century and the Crisis of 1907. By Charles A. 
Conant. Fourth edition revised and enlarged. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 751 pp. Price, 
$3.50. 

Financial and economic subjects are the paramount 
isues of American politics, and are likely to continue to 
be for many years. In a large sense the future of our 
country will depend upon the intelligence of the popular 
view of financial and economic conditions, tendencies, 
and principles. The financial comedies and _ tragedies 
of the past twelve years have resulted in no small de- 
gree from the ignorance or prejudices of semi-financial 
interests regarding principles that should have been in- 
telligently appreciated even by the common people. 
Every teacher should know the economic decalogue, not 
that banking can be taught in the common schools but 
that the teacher’s thinking should be clear and _ well 
poised. Of course there are economic theories as wide 
apart as the stiffest orthodoxy and the freakiest hetero- 
doxy, but through it all there are some facts without a 
knowledge of which one-is a mere chip on _ the sea of 
speculation. “A History of Modern Banks of Issue” 
presents the cold facts about the beginning and develop- 
ing of banking in all the leading countries of the world, 
and while it is too costly and too weighty for the ordi- 
nary teacher to own and study, it would be of incal- 
culable value for every teacher to spend a few evenings 
jn looking through this treasure house of information, 
that he might know something of the marvelous unfold- 
ing of the banking business. Every public library will 
have the book, and every teacher should take it out and 
look it through carefully. 

THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO READING. By 
Georgine Burchill, William L. Ettinger, Edgar Dubs 
Shriner, all of New York city. New York, Boston, 
Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. Book L., cloth, illus- 
trated, 128 pp., price, 32 cents; Book II., cloth, illus- 
trated, 160 pp., price, 40 cents. 

The Journal of Education has more than once called 
attention, editorially, to the fact that New York city is 
doing some superior work in her schools, and this is 
largely because the district superintendents are working 
out their problems in close sympathy with their princi- 
pals and teachers, and this is especially true of District 
Superintendent Edgar Dubs Shriner, who is grappling 
with all sorts of problems of the school and the com- 
munity with the most loyal and intense co-operation of 
his principals and teachers. This series of books is 
good fruit of this mutual activity. Miss Burchill is an 
exceptionally good teacher of reading, and Principal Et- 
tinger has given her every encouragement and _ assist- 
ance. and both have been applying and developing 
Shriner’s plans. “The Progressive Road to Reading”’ is 
the outcome of the attractive teaching of public school 
No. 147 of Manhattan. No lower-grade Readers havea 
better defined purpose, none have worked out their pur- 
pose more effectively. There is interest in every sen- 
tence, a progressive interest in every lesson, an almost 
limitless repetition of words without a trite expression 
in either book, and the utilization of rhythm to the full 
without a line of verse. These books fulfil their pur- 
pose to inspire the child with a desire to read, by open- 
ing up to him the story-world, and through his love of 
reading, to give him the power to read. The authors 
have based their method on a collection of legends and 
folk tales. These classics of childhood sparkle with life 
and action, and the illustrations effectively help to bring 
the child into the atmosphere of the story. 
ARITHMETICAI ABILITIES AND SOME FACTS 

DETERMINING THEM. By Cliff Winfield Stone, 
‘Ph. D. Teachers College, Columbia University, New 

York city. Cloth. 

Professor Cliff Winfield Stone, now of the Virginia 
State Normal school at Farmville, has done the cause of 
American education a service not hitherto attempted and 
not likely to be hereafter. There will be differences of 
opinion as to its service to education, but all will agree 
that it is a notable study. and as a piece of research 
work will be the one source of information in this direc- 
tion. Dr. Stone secured the co-operation of seventy-nine 
principals, 152 teachers, and thirty superintendents, be- 
sides a number of college students. The study was 
made in twenty-six school systems: Nine in New York 
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state, six in New England, four each in Illinois and In- 
diana, and three in New Jersey. Of the twenty-six 
there were seventeen school systems. The study deals 
with the time devoted to arithmetic and its distribution 
among grades; the supervision of the teaching of arith- 
metic; and the nature and arrangement of the subject- 
matter taught. It is impossible in this connection to 
deal with the methods employed or with the summaries 
further than to say that the nature of the product of 
the first six years of arithmetic is complex; that there 
is very little relation between arithmetical ability and 
the time expenditure in present practice; that there is 
much waste of time allotted to arithmetic. 

ITALIAN HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS FROM A MO- 
TOR CAR. By Francis Miltoun, with pictures by 
Blanche McManus. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Ll- 
luminated cover. Illustrated in color. Cloth. 379 
pp. Price, $3.00. 

Miltoun’s “Jtalian Highways and Byways” is one of 
the best of the Page series of books on the interesting 
countries of the world. The illustrations are the most 
beautiful of those of any volume, many being in 
color. Miltoun has written twelve other books of travel 
and description for the Page series. In this volume 
there are eighty beautiful illustrations with maps and 
charts. The title of the book tells precisely what it is. 
No other work on Italy is comparable to this one, be- 
cause Mr. Miltoun has come to the preparation of the 
book from a point of view wholly new in that he has 
seen it as it is with the halo of history, literature, art, 
and romance as the background. of what he sees to-day 
in the highways and byways. 

A GRADED MENTAL ARITHMETIC. By John H. 
Walsh, associate superintendent, New York city. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
290 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Walsh’s “Mental Arithmetic” is the real thing. It is 
not a book of puzzles or of conundrums, but a book in 
sixteen half-yearly divisions, with number work adapted 
to use with any text-book on the subject. The original 
idea of mental arithmetic was a book of problems to be 
thought out, but here the work is merely and properly 
work that can be done without the use of pencil. The 
examples and problems are such as can be carried in the 
mind, and the processes worked out without illustration 
or written figures. We do not recall any similar work 
or any way otherwheres provided for accomplishing the 
same end. It should be used, whatever other book is in 
the hands of the class. 


KEY TO NEW ENGLAND TREES. Wild and Com- 
monly Cultivated. Based primarily upon leaf char- 
acters. By J. Franklin Collins and Howard W. Pres- 
ton. Frovidence: Preston & Rounds Co. Price, 40 
cents. A check-list of the 190 trees included in the 
“Key” can be obtained separately; price, 5 cents. 
This little pocket handbook on trees is as valuable a 

little booklet for a student of nature as has been put to- 

gether. To describe it is out of the question. The title 
as printed above is suggestive of its value. 


— 


MONTANA, THE LAND OF SHINING MOUNTAIN. 


By Katharine Berry Judson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Cloth. With twenty-four illustrations and a 
map. 

Montana is vast as to area, beautiful in scenery, rich 
in mineral resources and noble forests, and interesting 
in history, and fascinating in tradition. The many-sided 
story of Montana’s past and present is delightfully told 
in this attractive little volume. The time has come 
when all pupils should study the geography of a state 
like Montana from such a book as this, and not alone 
from a page or two in a school geography. 


—-.-—— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘““We Have with Us To-night.” Bv S.G. Blythe. Price, 50 cents. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 

‘Box Furniture.”’ By Louise Brigham. Price, $1.60. New York: 
The Century Company. 

‘The McCloskey Primer.’””’ By Margaret C. a § Price, 
30 cents.——‘‘Public School Penmanship” By A. W.Clark. Price, 
75 cents. Boston: Gina & Co. 

“Recitations for Assembly and Classroom. Compiled and Ar- 


ranged by Anna T. Lee O'Neill. Price, $'.10——*The American 
High School.’’ By J. F. Brown. Price, $1.40. ——‘‘Genetic Psy- 
chology.” By E A. Kirkpatrick. Price. $1.25.-—‘'The Elements of 


Hygiene; for Schools.”’ By Isabel McIsaac. Price, 60 cents. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short ard comprehensive, Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 
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MEBZTINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 16, 17, 18: West Virginia Edu- 
cational Asssociation, Clarksburg; 
president, James Rosier, Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 


June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 

June 29, 30, July 1: Western Division 
Oregon State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Albany. 


June 29, 30, July 1: Ohio State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Put-in-Bay. 


October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; William H. 
Brownson, Portland, president. 


June 29-July 1: Oregon State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Western division, 
Albany. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 

July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Me.; E. C. An- 
drews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 

July 12: Dominion Educational Asso- 
ciation, Victoria, B. C 

July 13, 14, 15: Catholic Educational 
Association, Boston. 

October 8, 9: Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 
October 28, 29: Kansas State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Topeka. 

November 1, 2, 3: South Dakota 
Educational Association, Lead. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


— 


Summer Schools. 


July 7 to August 18: Harvard sum- 
mer school. 


June 15 to July 15: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

June and July: Tufts College, Mass. 

June 22-July 30: University of Ten- 
nessee. 

July 6 to August 13: Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

July 2 to August 15: Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Conferences. 

July 7 to August 18: Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

July and August: Summer School of 
Forestry of Yale University, Mil- 
ford, Pa. 

June 28 to August 9: University of 
Maine. 

July and August; New York Univer- 
sity. 

ar 5 to August 13: Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

July and August: Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 


July 6 to August 17: Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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July and August: Catholic Summer 
School of America. 

July 6 to August 17: University of 
Pennsylvania. 

June 28 to July 24: University of 
Wisconsin. 

June 21 to August 20: University of 
Illinois. 

June 21 to August 16: Ohio State 
University. 

June 28 to August 6: Oberlin Sum- 
mer School of Methods, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


ys 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Final returns from the 
Massachusetts towns that were re- 
quired to vote under the playground 
referendum show that forty towns 
and cities in the commonwealth have 
decided in favor of public play- 
grounds and recreation centres. 
Three towns that voted Monday 
yielded this result: Adams, yes 623, 
no 571; Southbridge, yes 1,135, no 
310; Webster, yes 646, no 353. 
The total vote of all the com- 
munities that have acted on this 
question is 154495 in favor and 
$3,886 against. In addition to the 
towns and cities required by the law 
to take official. action, local move- 
ments for playgrounds have been 
started in several of the smaller 
towns, including: Holliston, Win- 
throp, Sherborn, Lexington, and 
Ware. In the latter town land has 
been presented and accepted. The 
towns and cities of the state that 
have adopted the state playground 
law are: Beverly, Brockton, Cam- 
bridge, Chicopee, Everett, Fall River, 


Fitchburg, Gloucester, Haverhill, 
Holyoke, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, 
Maribero, Melrose, New Bedford, 


Newburyport, Pittsfield, Quincy, 
Salem, Springfield, Taunton, Woburn, 
Worcester, Adams, Attleboro, Clin- 
ton, Framingham, Gardner, Hyde 
Fark, Leominster, Milford, Peabody, 
Plymouth, Wakefield, Watertown, 
Webster, Weymouth, Westfield, 
Southbridge. 

Plans for a big field day on June 19 
at Franklin Park in which all the 
children of Boston’s elementary pub- 
lic schools may participate is the plan 
of the Boston Public Schools Play- 
ground Association. The organiza- 
tion plans to popularize its name and 
call it simply the Boston Playground 
Association. Dr. Thomas F. Har- 
rington is to appoint a committee of 
ten to take charge of the field day. 
The boys’ games committee of “Bos- 
ton 1915” will furnish medals for 
competition and provide transporta- 
tion and refreshments. Plans for 
school athletic meets to be held dur- 
ing the summer with a final meet 
about Labor day have been outlined 
by Dr. Harrington. An _ invitation 
has been extended to the Playground 
Association of America to hold its 
annual meeting in Boston in 1910. 

The bill establishing the new state 
education commission has become 
law by Governor Draper’s signature. 
It establishes an unpaid board of nine 
with two paid commissioners, one for 
natural, one for industrial education, 
and gives the whole board super- 
vision of the whole educational sys- 
tem of the state, direct or indirect. 
The city schools are outside the 
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province as to-day, but the part of 
the resolve which calls on the com- 
mission to report a general plan 

to remodeling the whole system of 
the state. 

CHARITOU. This town has had 
more excitement over her schodls 
since Christmas than in all previous 
history, more probably than any 
other town in the state. It may bea 
tempest in a teapot or it may have 
been a voleano. We do not know 
and have no disposition to guess, but 
the way of going about the agitation 
is not to our liking. 

BROCKTON. Miss Harriet 8. 
Hayward, assistant superintendent of 
the Brockton public schools, F 
signed to be supervisor «f /: 
demic department of the 
Institute at Hampton, Va. 

REVERE. The _ Revex we 
committee has elected Giaicuce . 
Dempsey superintendent of the 
schools for a second term. Frank 
P. Morse was re-elected principal of 
the high school. 


CHELMSFORD. This quiet little 
town finds much pride in the fact 
that Ralph Waldo Emerson taught 
school here. 

SALEM. The new high schovcl 
building is completed.. The work 
was begun October 14, 1907, and only 
needs a few finishing touches. The 
new building is built of a fine quality 
of red brick and occupies an impos- 
ing position on the “Lookout.” A 
commanding view is obtained of the 
surrounding country, reaching as far 
down the North Shore as Thatcher's 
island and Eastern Point lights. The 
air is delightful and the surround- 
ings, comprising the Great Pastures 
Park, exquisite. 

The exterior design of the building 
is imposing and artistic. The form 
of the structure is that of a hollow 
square with three sides completed, 
but, instead of a courtyard in the 
eentre, the assembly room is there. 
The outside dimensions are about 180 
by 155 feet, and there are three 
stories and a basement. One com- 
mendabie feature is the abundance of 
exits, five in all, the main entrance on 
the front side being six feet in width 
and reached by a flight of granite 
steps eighteen feet in length. 

QUINCY. At a meeting of the 
school committee, May 25, the resig- 
nation of Miss Emeline A. Newcomb, 
a teacher in the Willard school, was 
received and accepted. She retires 
after a faithful service of fifty-two 
years, being the oldest teacher in 
the city save one. Dr. T. Gardner 
Smith was elected physical director 
and Miss Louisa R. Holt a teacher 
of French in the high school. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The daily 
papers say that Miss Rachel Benja- 
mini, principal of a branch of the 
Washington Irving High school, has 
served notice on all of her girl pupils 
that those who come to school here- 
after with powder and “beauty 
spots” on their faces will be stood up 
before their classes and the embel- 
lishments publicly washed off. The 
principal declared that the custom of 
painting and powdering had in- 
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creased among the young women pu- 
pils to an alarming degree. 





NEW JERSEY. 

ELIZABETH. Superintendent 
Richard E. Clement has the schools 
doing many progressive things in an 
heroic and wise way. The city is 
having an educational uplift that is 
gratifying. 

BAYONNE. This city is to be one 
of the brightest and best, educa- 
tionally, in the country, if the new 
superintendent, J. W. Carr, can have 
his way. Report saith that there are 
those who object to its being up-to- 
date, but we cannot credit the 
rumor. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURG. The officers of the 
National Playgrounds Association at 
its recent meeting in this city elected 
the following officers: Honorary 
president, Jacob Riis, New York; 
president, Luther H. Gulick, New 
York; first vice-president, Joseph Lee, 
Boston; second vice-president, Henry 
S$. Curtis, Washington, D. C.; third 
vice-president, Mrs. Samuel A. Am- 
mon, Pittsburg; secretary, E. S. 
Braucher, Portland, Me.; treasurer, 
Gustavus T. Kirby, New York. 

PHILADELPHIA. Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, in his annual report to 
the board of education for 1907, says: 
*Tt is my conviction that the school 
plant should serve a vastly wider 
need than it now does. In at least 
five important directions, with little 
or no added expense to the taxpayer, 
it can render larger good, namely: 
As playground centres; as centres 
for illustrated lectures; as social cen- 
tres for children; as meeting places 
for school and home associations; as 
meeting places for alumni associa- 
tions.” 

In the two years of the operation 
of the retirement plan, 105 teachers 
have been retired; fifty-three of these 
were able to claim retirement as a 
matter of right by virtue of age 
(sixty years) and thirty years or 
more of service given to the schools. 
The remaining fifty-two annuitants 
were under sixty years of age and 
retired on account of disability. Of 
these, twenty-three had taught less 
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than thirty years (one was under 
thirty years of age) and receive “par- 
tial” annuities. These facts evidence 
the wisdom of the provisions of the 
plan for partial, as well as full, an- 
nuities. Retirement as a matter of 
right after sixty years of age is a 
provision that, we believe, is found 
in no other teachers’ retirement plan 
in the country. It is one of the 
many valuable features that justify 
us in regarding the Philadelphia plan 
as without a superior in any public 
school system of the United States. 
The financial condition of the fund, 
as shown by the report, is a tribute 
to the care and efficiency with which 
it has been administered. The pro- 
vision of a permanent fund as a safe- 
guard against rapid increases of the 
annuity pay-roll is a wise, precau- 
tionary measure that, we are certain, 
will be justified by the future. That 
this fund now amounts to $209,164.95 
is indeed a very satisfactory show- 
ing. By the recent action of the re- 
tirement board the maximum 4an- 
nuity has been raised to $1,000. In 
order that the full significance of this 
action may be understood, it will, 
perhaps, be well to recall the history 
of the formulation of the provisions 
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as to minimum and maximum annui- 
ties. The Teachers’ Association, 
through its committee which dealr 
with this matter, had recommended 
a minimum annuity of $500 and a 
maximum of $1,250, the latter being 
one-half of $2,500, the basis upon 
which the maximum contribution is 
made. A reasonable doubt that the 
resources of the fund would prove 
adequate to meet such conditions led 
to lowering these amounts to $400 
and $800, respectively, but with this 
proviso: “If, however, after the re- 
tirement fund shall have been admin- 
istered one year, it shall appear that 
the funds at the disposal of retire- 
ment board for the payment of full 
and partial annuities will permit an 
increase of the maximum annuity, 
such increase to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 may be made with the 
consent of the retirement board.” 
The retirement board has authorized 
the increase as soon as it could feel 
assured of the wisdom of such ac- 
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tion. Under the present terms, 
therefore, of the retirement plan, 
teachers with salaries less than $800, 
when retired upon full annuity, will 
receive somewhat more than half 
pay; those with salaries between $800 
and $2,000, retire upon exactly half 
pay; those with salaries above $2,000, 
upon less than half pay. When the 
adoption of the retirement plan was 
under consideration there were many 
who regarded this discrimination in 
favor of the lowest salaried teachers 
and against those having the higher 
salaries, as unfair, as violating the 
mathematical equity that would 
have been expressed by a half pay 
retirement all around; but the opin- 
ion finally prevailed that in order to 
establish a minimum annuity and in- 
sure the stability of the fund, the 
discrimination should be made.— 
Philadelphia Teacher. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

E. H. Knabenshue, science teacher 
in the Parkersburg High school, has 
resigned to take a similar position at 
increased salary in the State Normal 
schoo] at California, Penn. Mr. 
Knabenshue is a graduate of West 
Virginia University. He is suc- 
ceeded at Parkersburg by Roy Wer- 
ner of Ohio. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


——— 


ILLINOIS. 

GRANVILLE. Professor S. §&. 
Hamill, who died here recently at 
the age of seventy-six, was a widely- 
known teacher and author. He was 
a native of Butler county, Ohio, and 
a graduate of Miami University, be- 
ing in college with Benjamin Har- 
rison, William McKinley, and White- 
law Reid. He was eminent as a 
teacher of oratory and as a lecturer 
on literary subjects. He was the 
first notable leader in this phase of 
the profession in the West and re- 
tained his leadership until his death. 


CHICAGO. Professor Charles R. 
Henderson of the University of Chi- 


cago has been appointed inter- 
national prison commissioner to 
succeed the late Dr. Samuel 
H. Barrows. Professor Hender- 


son formerly was a Baptist clergy- 
man, but gave up ministerial work 
to make special research. In 1901 
he was chosen president of the 
National Prison Association. He 
was appointed by the government to 
investigate old-age pensions and is 
an advocate of compulsory insurance 
for working men. In 1903 he was 
made president of the National Child 
Home society. The commission 
meets annually to discuss the im- 
provements of prisons. 


Mary S. Snow of Pratt Institute 
has been selected as director of 
domestic science in the public 


schools at a salary of $3,000. Miss 
Snow is an exceptionally equipped 
teacher and supervisor. She was 
one of the best principals of a gram- 
mar school in New Bngland. In the 
same city, Bangor, Maine, she was 
an eminently successful superintend- 
ent, and for some time has been in 
the faculty of Pratt Institute. She 
is specially effective in public speak- 
ing. 

The new school of methods in pub- 
lic school musie at Abraham Lincoln 
Centre, July 12-24, has a notable ar- 
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ray of talent, among whom are 
Thomas Tapper, Eleanor Smith, Jes- 
sie L. Gaynor, Walter Aiken, E. L. 
Coburn, Barbara Ann Russell, Jen- 
nie Louise Thomas, and Mary Reid 
Pierce. 

DECATUR. James Milliken Uni- 
versity is to be the recipient of a 
large endowment through the estate 


of the late James Milliken, who left, 


$1,500,000 mostly to education and 
charity. 


INDIANA. 


LAFAYETTE. Professor Benja- 
min Hoak of Purdue University, who 
was injured while officiating in the 
state high school meet, died May 28. 


IOWA. 


DAYTON. An exchange _ says: 
“The preachers in Dayton, Iowa, cir- 
culated a petition asking that the 
usual entertainment at the closing of 
the schools at the end of the year be 
omitted, claiming that its influence 
is demoralizing. The principal, Miss 
Anna Black, to whom the petition 
was submitted, said she would not 
change the plans outlined for the 
entertainment. Thereupon factional 
strife broke out which resulted in 
the resignation of Miss. Black and 
four other teachers.” 

KENTUCKY. 

STANFORD. J. W. Ireland is 
giving Lincoln county a stirring up 
along the lines of educational prog- 
ress. The dry bones are rattling 
and some of them don’t enjoy the 
music. It is a great awakening, 
however. County Superintendent 
Singleton is not playing in the minor 
key either. This part of Kentucky is 
getting into the fray in great shape. 





OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. Joseph P. Schap- 
pert, Toledo’s original newsboy and 
the hero of Boyville, is to be the 
Gunckel of Columbus. He has been 
engaged to take charge of the Colum- 
bus Newsboys’ Association, and 
with his wife will remove to the 
capital May 1. The Columbus asso- 
ciation has a membership of about 
700. This branch of the National 
Newsboys’ Association was organ- 
ized by President Gunckel three or 
four years ago, and through the ef- 
forts of Judge Samuel Black of the 
Columbus juvenile court, Colonel 
Kilbourne, prominent in state poli- 
tics, and others, has flourished to a 
gratifying degree. Schappert’s ap- 
pointment was recommended by Mr. 
Gunckel about a week ago, and at the 
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Musie, Economics and Commercial 
Geography. 
For Information and Circular, Address 
A. DUNCAN YOCUM 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
Box 9, College Hall, University of 
Penasylvania 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 28, 1909 
ann including board and tuition, 











Credit toward a degree given for all work of 


coll grade. 8 al courses for Superin- 
tendents. 45 — 


Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES 8S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine, 


Normal College of the North Ameri- 
can Gymnastic Union. 
415-419 E, Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Two-year and four-year courses leading to 
academic title and degree, open to high 
school graduates. ane 

Competent teachers of physical training 
recommended by Physical Training Teach- 
ers’ Bureau of the N. A . U., 415-419 E. 
Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. Registra- 
tion restricted to graduates of Normal Coi- 
lege (1868-1909). 


INVESTMENT BARGAIN 


Must turn ten shares H. K. Turner Lec- 
ture Company stock into cash. Cost $15.00 
each; new issues now advanced to $28.00; 
dividends, 15 per cent. Must sacrifice at 
best offer forallorpart. Address S.T. K., 
Journal of Education, Boston. 














EMERSON College of Oratory 


WM.J, ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., President Emeritus. 








Ww own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative 
thinker or an interpreter. Sum- 


mer Lo a Teachers in de- 






29th year opens 
nent SERORN Nose, Dos 
v 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenne, Reston, Mass.” 

















HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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_ TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies B0STon 


-, 166 Fifth A 
aa 6 > Ave. Pa St Com 


Avenue. Spokane, Wasi. ois 


Portland, Ore., 202 Swetiand Bldg. 
i” Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck fias- 
eyton Hag. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bl 








FISHE 


es tn for 


im AGENCY 


Saeanoar.” °** 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARL W. WIORET®, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay. 975-4. 





James F. McCullou h Teachers’ Agency 


ool and College Bureau. 
RS tn Se Teg! ster now 


RAILWAY 
EXCHANGE 
BUILDING 


or 1909 vacancies. 


TEACHE 
NO’ REGISTRATION fee to pay an position is secured. Write us. CHICAGO 





METCALF & GR 


Educational Bureau for School Commit- 
tees, Superintendents, and Teachers. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
ae ee Walker ene 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Tel. Oxford 2730 


BERT C. METCAL 


JOSEPH B. GROCE 





Massachusetts Educators’ Agency 


W:r::ynnind the best. 


5 Prospect Hill Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 


Telephone connection. 





E. J. LOCKE, Manager. 





Some New Books. 





Title. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 





Geography for Grades 5 A and 5B. 


Writing the Short  ellltaScopastecaseeses 





. Niver AHinds, Noble & Eldredge, N .¥. 6 a 
25 


es - 


Biackmore’s Lorna Doone.................+++++ avis es Pa: “ # .60 
Recitations for Assembly and Classroom ..... ONeill The Macmillan Co., ? hae 
The American = Css seh ob Covepierdconces Brown te és “1.40 
Genetic Paychology..... ... ...scsccccsceecceees Kirkpatrick ‘ ae “e ¢ 616 
The Elements of vgione; for Schools......... Mclsaac eo “ as '. -60 
The McCloskey Primer ...... ...-...+.. -- McCloskey Ginn & Co., Boston’ .30 
Public School Penmanship. . Clark “ 15 
Charlies W. Eliot ........ . Kuhnemann Houghton Mittin Co., oe 1.00 
Is Immortality Desirable‘ .. Dickinson " 75 
The Eternal Values....... . Miinsterberg - “ es 


The Meaning of Money. 
Nadir Shah.............. 
A Bishop in the Rough 
The Long Gallery............ 
Less Than Kin 


“We Have with Us To. night” beaesnee seansege ne 
Box FUPMiture .... ccc cc seeds cer cceverccececcccs 


Pri Elections .... 


am, — from the Christian Point of 


Perret eee ee ee eee ee ee 


The Kingdom Of Barth .00c'r. ccc cece ccescocecee 
The Woman in Question. ...........-sseeeeceeeee 
The Love Affairs of Napoleon...............-+++ 


The New International Year Book.. 


.... Withers 





PPeTeeerTe Tere tee eee eee eee eas 


Perereer reer eee eee eres) 


Dutton & Co., N. Y¥. 
oe “e “ 


ry 8O go ROD 
S2ses 


Durand 

Duthie ee cf) “ 
Lathbury Henry Holt & Co., “ 

Miller a] es “ “ mien 
Blythe Henry Altemus Co., Ate 50 
Brigham TheCenturyCo., N. 1.60 
Merriam Univ. of Chicago Press, Chile. 1.25 
Henderson ‘‘ i - - 1.25 
Partridge Little, Brown &Co., Boston 1.50 
Scott J.B. Lippincott, Phila. —— 
Turquan John Lane, N.Y. 5.00 


Colby Dodd, Mead & Co., oe 








sexes, For catalogues 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BriIpGEwaTER, 
$ Mass. For both 
address {the Principal, A. C. BOYDEN, A. M. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Firc BURG, Mass. 
for both sexes. For cata logues address 
Joan G. THOMPSON, Principal 





For women only. Especial at- 
tention is is calied to the new course of House- 
es address HENRY 


i. ae, NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 


hold Arts. For catal 
WHiITTEMORE, Principa 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL Salem, | Massachusetts. 

r both sexes. Departm r the peda- 

Eical and tecbnioal Fraining res teachers = 
iit commercial branches. For catal 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principa 








suggestion of Judge Black, Schappert 
went to Columbus last Friday and 
looked the field over. His accept- 
ance of the position was mailed to 
the trustees of the Columbus associa- 
tion this morning. Mr. Schappert 
will not only do the work in Colum- 





bus that Mr. Gunckel is doing in 
Toledo and elsewhere, but he will as- 
sist Judge Black in handling cases 
coming under the jurisdiction of the 
juvenile court. The Columbus News- 
boys’ home is located directly oppo- 
site the court, and whenever the 
court deems it advisable incorrigible 
boys will be turned over to Mr. 
Schappert to be disciplined. This is 
considered one of the most important 
features of work among the boys of 
the street. 


CINCINNATI. The Associated 
Harvard Clubs met here recently, 
bringing together Harvard graduates 
from all parts of the country, includ- 
ing some of the nation’s most promi- 
nent men. The gathering was the 
thirteenth annual session of the as- 
sociation. An important feature of 
the session was the report of the 
committee on public school adminis- 
tration. The committee recom- 
mended that in all cities excepting 





New York all boards of education 
should consist of five, seven, or nine 
members, The report also empiha- 
sized the importance of the merit 
system. The program included a dis- 
cussion of Harvard’s future policy by 
ex-President Eliot and President 
Lowell. The athletic future of Har- 
vard was considered. 


MICHIGAN. 


YPSILANTI. A declamatory con- 
test and reading of prize essays in 
the peace prize contest took place in 
the high school hall May 18. 
Through the generosity of a citizen 
of Ypsilanti, two prizes, one of six 
dollars and another of four dollars, 
are offered annually for the best 
essays on some phase of the Inter- 
national Peace Movement. The sub- 
ject for the current school year is 
“The Public Schools and the World’s 
Peace.” Through the kindness of 
another friend of the school, two 
prizes, one of three dollars and 
another of two dollars, are offered 
annually to the winners in a fresh- 
man-sophomore declamuatory con- 
test. 

ANN ARBOR. “The most inspiring 
thing given us to know is the fine 
streak of human wisdom purified by 
old age,” said Professor R. W. Wen- 
ley, head of the department of philos- 
ophy in the University of Michigan, 
addressing his students on the sub- 
ject of the impending retirement of 
the venerable president of the uni- 
versity. “Dr. Angell graces the fast 
thinning ranks of the leaders who 
made the nineteenth century what it 
was. You will not meet real great- 
ness often in your future careers. All 
the more necessary, therefore, to as- 
sure yourselvestthat it has moved 
familiarly among you and met you 
face to face unobtrusively during 
your student days. The resignation 
of President Angell constitutes an 
epoch in the history of the institu- 
tion we all love so well. After all is 
said and done, human eminence roots 
in character. This world, drab 
enough otherwise, is a proud place 
because now and then men of Dr. 
Angell’s quality relieve its common 
clay and evidence the victory of the 
inner spirit over dull, leaden circum- 
stances.” 





-+-0-@-0-4-0-_____ 
THE MAGAZINES. 


—There is abundant material in 
the June Atlantic Monthly to stimu- 
late the interest of those concerned 
with the problems of education, and 
to make good the claim of the Atlan- 
tic as a magazine which opens its 
pages to the fearless discussion of 
such problems: “Teaching Biology in 
the Schools,” by Benjamin C. Gruen- 
berg; “The Problem of College Peda- 
gogy,”’ by Abraham Flexner, and, 
most important of all, the first public 
utterance of the newly-elected presi- 
dent of Harvard University, A. Law- 
rence Lowell, “Competition in Gol- 
lege.” A short paper which should 
be read by every one interested in a 
saner Fourth of July is ““An Ameri- 
ean Holiday,’ by William Orr. It is 
to be hoped that its publication a 
month before the Fourth may eall at- 
tention to the criminal waste of hu- 
man life caused by our present 
method of celebration. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


Next week will mark the first ap- 
pearance here in a number of years 
of Vesta Tilley, the undisputed queen 
of the London music halls and the 
highest priced vaudeville artist ever 
brought to this country. Miss Tilley 
has for a long time held a unique 
place as a male impersonator.  Be- 
sides her striking costumes, she has 
been making a hit with her long list 
of songs, every one of which has 
been in itself a feature. One of her 
best is called “That’s a Time a Fel 
low Wants His Ma.” “Following in 
Father’s Footsteps” is another. 
“Sydney’s Holiday” has proved a 
decided hit, and a sort of Tommy At- 
kins song, which she _ sings in 
soldier’s uniform. Other features of 
the bill this week will be McKay and 
Cantwell, formerly with “The Merry 
Go Round,’ Slivers and Nelson, 
Harry Tate and company in “Motor- 
ing,’ Frank Stafford and company in 
1 beantiful birdland sketch; Henry 
Clive & Co.. Milt Wood, and Fred- 
erick & “Don.” 

—__—-0-9-0-@-0-¢-0-—__—_ 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—The June Century is a number of 
intense interest. The serious articles 
cover a wide range, and include a 
paper by Dr. Grenfell on his work in 
Labrador; “President Taft's Oppor- 
tunity,” as William Garrett Brown 
sees it; an authoritative account of 
anew Egyptian discovery; a de- 
scription of the finding and cutting 
of the world’s two largest diamonds, 
by George F. Kunz, the well-known 
expert on gems; “The Power of the 
Speaker” discussed by the present 
speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and an essay on “The Ameri- 
ean Business Man,” by A. Barton 
Hepburn, president of the Chase Na- 
tional bank, New York. Leading 
place is given to a curious piece of 
fiction called “With the Coin of Her 
Life,” the first of three stories turn- 
ing on the popular superstition of 
thirteen at table. The authorship of 
these stories is not now announced, 
further than to say that Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, Owen Wister, and Marga- 
ret Deland are the contributors to 
this symposium. Among the pic- 
torial features of the number are 
eight illustrated pages of “Old Col- 
lege Songs,” relating to West Point 
and Annapolis, by John Wolcott 
Adams, and the color frontispiece, a 
charming portrait by William M. 
Chase. 

—Perhaps the most noticeable fea- 
ture of the June Woman’s Home 
Companion is the wealth of fiction. 
There are ten stories in this issue— 
not heavy, psychological diagnoses of 
world-worn minds, but breezy stories 
of love and fun that are suitable to 
the season. Naturally much is said 
about weddings in this issue. Every- 
body who is not being married this 
month is planning to go away for a 
vacation or to furnish a summer 
home. And for this part of the 
world there are many practical va- 
cation ideas. For the practical 
woman there is a particularly valu- 
able story of one woman’s experience 
with bees. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


VE YOu positions on hand now? teachers sometimes inquire, doubtless haying im 
A mind the advertisements of some whieh announce, “We bave om 
hand these vacancies to fill: 1 superintendent at $4,000, 3 college presidencies at $2,500, 
and 80 on down to ‘‘5 district schools at laa week.’ The question, like the advertise- 
ments,is absurd. We do not keep vacanc d away in pigeon- holes like Butterick’s dress 
tterns, awaiting a purchaser. re is not a day in the year we do not have applications 
ioe teachers, but these applications TIONS in, and long before an advertisement 
are attended to the day they come could be written and sent and printed 
the work of filling them has been done, so far as weare able to do it. The new agency thinks 
of positions it bears about as stock in hand and of positions it is asked to fill as money prac- 
tically in the safe. The experienced agen regards every new place as a call 





” 


for careful search, often fruitless, always Niable to failure from accident or 
whim, and at best only one of the helps to the sehool authorities in 
filling the place. Hence it smiles at these advertisements and ON HAND? 
at the teachers who inquire as if they were shopping, “Have youfplaces 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W.QBARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ivecses "2 Ssicate 
onsen, for nd FOREIGN Solcnction; roseeeeena eae are pet a Call em or 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yorn. 





SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, scccndary'scnooin ana Pubic Schools are ours to fll 


and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicage, IIl.. 
3 Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools, 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 








with good general education wanted for vy on money tn 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges im Pena- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some - 
tem of music and draw secure positions paying 00 to $70 month. For furt 
information, address E TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., 4 arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
19-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teach in 
Positions’ Send for cireulars. eee 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥ 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
oe gg, Soar year places teachers in at least £0 counties in Iowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idabe, 
Montana, Washington, arid Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. E Des Moines, Iowa, 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Propricter 
2-A 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC Beacon Strect, Boston 


Send fer Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


“TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyisten si. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Cerrespendence invited. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools,. 
Colleges and Universities. FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire 
Building, Denver, Colo. Eastern office: 101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. Southern o ce= 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

















ee negate we 00000004 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency Long distance Telephone. 


WM. F. JARVIF 
ALVIN F, PEASE. 
OOOO 0006 60660506 SOSSSS SHSOOSSS SOOOSOSH 
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The 


Remington 
Typewriter 


is the choice of business schools and busi- 
ness students. 


Because 
Remington operators are demanded every- 
where and the demand is increasing. 
The Remington is the standard typewriter—the 
typewriter by which all other machines are judged. 
No other machine ends itselfso admirably to the 
“‘touch”’ method. itis unapproached in speed—un- 
rivalied in c2sy-running qualities, utility and sim- 
plicaty—the machine that brings cred#ft to the school. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
New Tick wh Revers here 








MENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDE 


dns > 












™ 
. 


sey == 

“Baby’s Best Friend” 

and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in nonm-re- 

fillable boxcs—the “‘Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 

ontop. Soldeverywhere or by mail 25cents—Sample/ree. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder--It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s BKorated Skin Soap [blue wrapper] ) Ny 
S ecially prepared forthe nursery. career 
Mennen's Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor ; Samples 


Sold only at Stores. 




















RAYMOND and 
WHITCOMB’S TOU RS 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


N. E. A. 


Convention at Denver, Col., 
June 30 to July 12 


A party under special escort will leave BOSTON 
July 1 for a Delightful Tour to 


DENVER 


Including visits to 


Niagara Falls 
Manitou 


Salt Lake City 
Alaska 


Canadian Rockies 
Vellowstone Park, Etc. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all Points 


1@Send for descriptive book 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington St., next to Old South Church 
BOSTON 


225 Fifth Ave., New York. 





1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent 


“* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices."’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


‘*T thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 


‘*l want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I see feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. . 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


** Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 





From a Vermont teacher: 

“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me wel!) posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

‘* Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and ciroular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
L* *~istance Telephone 
























